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BITBRATURA 


EMMA AND EGINARD, 
A STORY OF THE DAYS OF CHARLEMAGNE. 





Voila le gracieux recit sur lequel se sont fondés tous les contes, tous les 
es, tous les drames dont cette aventure a été le sujet-’”—Guizor. 


“ Pereant qui ante nos nostra dixerunt.”’ 


Ho, butler mine! the goblet bring, 
And cross the brim with mystic wine ! 
Ho, Muses Nine! on airy wing 
Descend, and weave the fiery line. 
Ho, gallant Pen! run merrily, and fling me forth a strain, 
Right worthy of the noble theme that warms within my brain, 
Of that great King of Christendom, the gtorious Charlemagne. 


Lord of the frozen Baltic, Lord of the German pines, 
Lord of Italian valleys, and mountains thick with vines, 
That look on Spanish headlands, where the dying day declines! 


A thousand years are past and gone, yet long may poets sing, 
What, to the base mechanic ear, much wonder yet may bring, 
How the illustrious Charlemagne was “ every inch a king !” 
Eor nine foot four* 
He stood on the floor 
(He couldn’t of course have come in by the door) ; 
And his toes, if you countéd them, came rather more 
Than the average number that gentlemen wore, 
Even then, and we know there were giants of yore! 
While, as for his sabre, 
*T would cost you less labour, 
To *: put” the big stone or go ‘‘ tossing the caber,” 
Baa 8 Than vainly strive to poise and swing 
ty The terrible blade of the strong old king! 
His own right hand, 


Alone in the land, 
Might wield in the battle that ponderous brand, 

W ruthless edge, 

So legends alledge : 
oar to that same Id be sorry to pledge), 

ould cleave a stout foeman of infidel breed 

Through turban and breast-plate, thigh, saddle and steed ; 
A feat which his aides-de-cnmp all were agreed 
Was a capital way of confuting his creed ! 

Vow, cracking the poll 

Seems, on the whole, 
But a roundabout way of assisting the soul; 
Charlemagne didn’t think so, and couldn’t control, 
His zeal for the Church when him listed unrol 

Her orthodox flag, 

And continued to brag 
Of multiplied converts brought safely to bag ; 

Of Saxon and Saracen, 

Sent up to Paris, on 
Purpose to have them baptized by the garrison, 
Or church’d in a way that was quick by comparison ; 
*Till superfine saints look’d immensely he aga yg 
And the clergy pronounced him ‘ decidedly serious.’ 


Yet, woe to the’great, 
Since Ervy and Fate 
Have always conspired to libel their state: 
Charlemagne, it is written in all of his lives, 
Owned a very extensive assortment of wives 
Some say three or four, 
Some a dozen or more, 
Which others in charity raise to a score; 
So, seeing in fact 
One can’t be exact, 
Our muse has discover’d a sad want of tact, 
In placing us all in a painful dilemma, 
To choose a mamma for the beautiful Emma. 


No matter ! such scandal we ought to forget, 
Why cloud the name of the sweet brunette ? 
Enough to know 
That, years ago, 
A thousand st least, but chronology’s low— 
The exquisite eyes of the princess, our heroine, 
Each gentleman’s breast had at least put one arrow in ! 
As well they might, 
For a pair so bright, 
Set off with so charming a figure and height, 
Don’t flash every day, which is lucky and right, 
Or Wakley’dt be sitting from morning to night! 
And e’en in those days—for my tale, you’re aware, 
Dates back to the time when all maidens were fair, 
Any enchanted princesses weren’t any way rare; 
When Haroun was ruling in sunny Bagdad, 
And all for the asking might beauty be had— 
Even then there was not, on the world-wide horizon, 
A star like our Emma whom all set their eyes on! 


Swaggerir captains, cased in plate, 
Snorted sighs through helmet-grate ; 
She liked them well, but bade them wait. 


Velvet courtiers, trim and neat, 
Pour’d their sorrows at her feet 3 
She liked them too—they smelt so sweet. 


Sovereign Pee fared no better ; 
None could link the golden fetter ; 
She only “‘ wished that they might get her.” 


‘* It was awkward to choose 
It was hard to refuse!” 
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In short, ber vagaries, that puzzle the muse, 
Made many a gent 
Express an intent 
(Which something would always occur to prevent) 
Of easing Lis mind by a desperate suicide, 4 
And poking a carving-knife privately through his hide. 


Now the fiery Charlemagne, 
I need scarcely explain, 
After all that I’ve said, had a pious 
Of every ocsemp tenant idle and vain; 
Spoke lightly of creshet, held worsted work low, 
And dsncing a vanity, music no go;— 
And loved to declare, 
That a jewel so rare, 
Deserved to be set with unusual care, 
For some brother-monarch to win and to wear ! 


Said he, ‘* With your boarding-school simper and starch 
I cannot and will not away ; 
My daughter shall trip it in Intellect’s march, 
A trifle ahead of her day! 
Her dawning mind shall not be fill’d 
By any bleak old woman ; 
rf ave her mare by a tutor pare 
n learning quite on! - 
Logic and Latin, and Greek, may be, 
Shall my own young chaplain teach her ; 
For he is a scholar of strange degree, 
And withal a wonderful preacher. 
He reads by night, and he reads by day, 
Both Gradus and Delectus ; 
And she shall learn more, ere her years be a score, 
Than you'd put in a short pronpenine ! 
chap 


So train her and teach her, my lain true, 
Much h i ve and stately ; 
For I were full that her scholarly strain, 


Should make men marvel greatly 


Ho, chivalrous Macaulay! 
A boon, my liege, I claim : 
You've puzzled us so sorely, 
That you can’t refuse the same! 
Ho! did our fathers bully 
Their chaplains with such glee, 
As you paint, so very coolly, 
In your famous chapter III ? 
Did each man keep a curate, 
For his own especial snubbing, 
At such a very poor rate, 
As a ten- pound note, with grub in ? 
To fetch and to carry, 
And trundle a barry, 
And never to marry, 
And live in a garret 
On cow-beef and carrot; 
Nail up the plums, and say grace like a parrot; 
And dub him ‘young Levite ” 
Stuff! who’s to believe it? 
Our panned heretics will not receive it ! 
hey swear you've perverted 
What Eachard asserted ; 
And craftily told ’em 
What isn’t in Oldham ; 
So, as to the scales, I'd be sorry to hold em ! 
T’ve only to say, 
That, in Charlemagne’s my 
Good people knew better, and loved to display 
Their zeal for the Church in a liberal way ; 
And blew out their chaplains with punch and tokay, 
And cramm’d them with turtle, and doubled their pay, 
Delighted to see them both portly and gay ! 
But pray don’t suppose 
That here I propose 
To go a fat priest with a jolly red nose, 
And a corpulent belly and corns on his toes! 
No! out on the bard 
Who could ever be hard 
On that model pet-parson—-the dear Eginard. 


O, tea-tables of Cheltenham ! 

O, spinster Saints of Bath! 

What an interest you'd have felt in him; 

How thronged his primrose path! 
For his words were, oh, so silky; 
And his doctrine, oh, so milky ; 
And never, in a shrill key, 

Did he bawl out horrid things ! 
But so blandly he’d entreat you, 
So benignly half way meet you, 
That, really, in his seat you 

Saw an angel without wings! 
And he did as other men did, 

Lest the weak should be offended ; 
And, if he now and then did 

Awhile unbend the springs 
Of life, and, waxing jolly, 

Strike up with “ Nix my dolly,” 
People said it no folly 


In a chaplain of the King’s ! 
They say “a little learnin 

Is a dangerous sort of thing :” 
Which useful hint returning, 

The-muse begs leave to sing, 
That a very little tutoring 

May work & man more woe, 
Than all the downright suitoring 

He’ll ever undergo! 
=e doubt it or deny it, 

hoose a cousin bright and young; 
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Till you groan out tly adjec- 
tives in whispers greet for 5 nil ; 

; our friends crack jokes ironic ; 
Till you feel a weary wish 

For a whiff of gas carbonic, 
Cooked in a charcoal dish : 

Till yy eee you learn how lightly 
Is human wey yoo i 

Fenced against eyes tly, 
Alas, too brightly, shine! 

So shall you feel due sympathy 
For our reverend young beau, 

If mazed im Cupid’s dim path, he 
Shall chance at last on woe. 

But, how he fared with Emma’s eyes, 
We to Part the Second ; 

his cast of blank or prize 
Shall all be duly reckoned. 
(To be concluded next Saturday.) 





DANIEL DE FOE. 


Among the books h may be reckoned as helonaing & the world’s 
acknowledged stereo’ , there are probably few that have been read 
more frequently, or proved acceptable to a greater variety of tastes, 
than the illustrious binson Crusoe.’ While, however, in connec- 
tion with this performance the author’s name has become so extensive- 
ly familiar, it cipall7 by means of it that he continues to be re- 
membered. The ge ty of modern readers know little of the extent 
and merit of De Foe’s political and controversial writings, or of the 
conspicuous position which he éccupied on account of them with hig 
contem pal po Haying reference chiefly to the disputes and Wegiinct 
tions of his times, these productions have naturally lost much of 
original inte and their value has been therefore considerably di- 
minished. Itis nevertheless conceived that they are worthy of @ more 
general investigationand attention ; and acco: ly it is here intend. | 
ed to furnish some account of them, and also to present such an out- 
line of the writer’s nal ref character, sufferings, 
pointments, for co ce’. otherwise, as can be coz 

rendered within the limits of the present Paper. 

De Foe’s entire works Consist of more than two hundred 
publications, emtracing a vast variety of subjects, and all ting 
evidences of t ability, honesty of intention, and a keen 
of just and wholesome principles. As a politician, he was throughout 
his whole career the steady advocate of liberal interests, the 
and upright champion of justice, of tolerance, and of all those citizen- 
rights valued by honest Englishmen. Liying in a turbulent era of our 
history, when the pretensions of rival and selfish factions were agita- 
ted with an inveterate and unprincipled animosity, he seems to have 
been in great part proof against the prevalemt contagion, and to have 
entertained the questions in dispute with a scrupulous regard to their 
truthfulness or reasonable expediency. ri J being an honester man 
than the generality, he became the cbject of general misapprehens 
and opprebrium. Few men had more of the world’s notice in his day ; 
none more of its calumny and persecution. In a more than ordi 
d he shared the fate of every man who, by genius or cultivation, 
is in advance of his owntimes. The party whose aims a: m 
he opposed he very naturally offended ; but he was also not 
ly misrepresented and calumniated by the very party whose interests 
he endeavoured to promote. This party consisted of the nonconform- 
ing Presbyterians, who, as the successors of the Puritans of the fore-_ 
going age, continued to protest against the narrowness and dominanoy 
of the Protestantism of the Reformation. De Foe is in a certain sensé 
the representative of the aim and spirit of modern Independency : he 
was in creed and political principle a dissenting Presbyterian, and he 
advocated most of the claims and opinions by which the dissenting 


‘sects were then, and are still in part, distinguished; but he seems, 


upon the whole, to have been greatly superior to his party, inas- 
much as he was less sectarian, and more liberal and catholic in his 
sentiment. 

In proceeding to narrate the principal events and transactions of hig 
life, it may be well to mention at the outset taat the particle De—for 
reasons which cannot now be ascertained-—— was adopted, and not inherit- 
ed, by our author ; his original family name being simply Foe, without 
any euphonious or ornamental prefix. Of his ancestry or immediate 
progenitors there is very little known. The earhest that has been 
mentioned is his grandfather, Daniel Foe, who was a substantial Eng- 
lish yeoman, and farmed his own estate at Elton in Northamptonshire. 
He is supposed to have been attached to the Cavalier and High Church 
party ; and as an evidence of his respectability, it has been recorded 
that he kept a pack of hounds for diversion. Daniel pleasantly 
relates, that his grandfather’s huntsman had the irreverent habit of 
naming his dogs after the most illustrious officers in the Puritan and 
Royal forces: ‘ he had his Roundhead and his Cavalier, his Goring and 
his Waller, and all the generals in both armies were. hounds in his 
pack; till the times turning. the old gentleman was fain to scatter the 
pack, and make them up of more dog-like surnames.’ Besides scat- 
tering his hounds, it would seem that Mr. Foe had also to disperse his 
family, for we find that James Foe, who is presumed to have been 
@ younger son, was ‘sent at a proper age to London,’ and there 
apprenticed to a butcher. In this calling he became afterwards, eg- 
tablished in St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, and after flourishing in business 
for many years, he ultimately retired upon a decent compeveney ; 
which he enjoyed until his death. He was the father of our 
Daniel, who was born in the parish of St. Giles aforesaid in the year 
166 


1. 

His parents having embraced the Nonconformists’ principles, the bo 
was meant ly brought up in their faith. Of the tg me be 
spent his early years there is no existing record, The imagination is 
left to pictare him as it can. A lively and pleasant fellow we conceive 
him to es been, of quick and generous is » not backward to 
contend in feats of sport or warfare, but no given to the exaction 
of unfair advantages, for he says he ‘lea from a box English 
boy not to strike an enemy when he is down.’ One cannot readi ‘wes 
his figure and appearance very near us; but there assuredly, in St. 
Giles’s parish, Cripplegate, he once visibly lived and went to school 
with his contemporaries. Nightly forsome years was he perhaps seat- 
ed at the family table in the sitting-room—a little back parlour, as we 
fancy, behind the butcher's shop—conning lessons for the coming day, 
and possibly relieving his strained atteution by counting the flies u 





* M. Gaillard [tom. iti, 
M p. 372] fixes the true stature of Cha i 
: re gs Te r ad calcem Egiohart} at about six feet mony an yes nanan Beak 


romance writers have increased it to eiph 
as ghtfeet [French]; and the giant 
— with matchless strength and appetite, at one dana ¥ S ord 


. he cut asunder a h: Pry oe e ew 
Few quarter of mation Nets Dias tee rePaat he devoured to fowls 
| Coroner for Middlesex, 


For a fortnight fairly try it; 
Teach her some outlandish tongue: 
Teach her Sanscrit,—teach her magio 
Teach her anything you know, 
*Till you find your tone grow tragic, 
And your bosom heave and glow; 


the ceiling. There were times, doubtless, when he read books for 
own amusement: most likely the historical portions of the Bible, and 
probably the wondrous allegory of the ‘ Eligris's Progre-s. On Sun- 
days he had to put on a grave face, and go forth with the family to the 
‘ meeting-bouse in little St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate Street,’ to hear the 
Rev. Dr. Annelsey, ‘an esteemed Presbyterian minister,’ who had 
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been formerly ejected from the incumbency of Cripplegate. There, 
with subdu ont steady countenance, in the grave Presbyterian con- 
ation, Daniel undoubtedly sat and listened to the fervid eloquence 
of the preacher, and imbibed from it something of the manly indepen- 
dence and invincible love of liberty which he was dostined after- 
wards to display in his own career. It is even conceivable that 
the good minister sometimes visited his father’s house, and it is 
not unlikely that, on suitable occasions, he may have put his hand 
on the boy’s head, and bade him remember to stand resolutely 
by the principles and religious doctrines by which he had been ir- 
structed. } : ‘ 

It were interesting to know whether Daniel ever carried a butcher's 
tray, and what was the price of mutton, as his father retailed it to cus- 
tomers, two hundred years ago. Tosuch questions as these, however, 
‘we can now obtain no answer. But judging from the prosperous cir- 
cumstances of his family, and from the fact that young De Foe was ear- 
ly destined for the Presbyterian ministry, it seems improbable that he 
was ever actively connected with his father’s business. At the age of 
fourteen, after he had been sufficiently qualified by inferior teachers, 
he was sent toa Nonconformist college, or academy, at Newington, 
then under the direction of the Rey. Charles Morton, a gentleman who 

ad the reputation of being a ‘ polite and profound scholar.’ Here he 
to have had great advantages for learning, and to have 
lived in very agreeably society. Little, however, is known of his 
manner of life, or of the progress which he made while residing at this 
institution ; but it has been concluded, from certain passages in his 
writings, that he had not failed to turn his opportunities to account.— 
He has informed us that he had in his time been master of five lan- 
guages, and that he had studied the mathematics, natural poiloeephy: 
logic, geography and history. With the theory and practical capabili- 
ties of the English constitution he was thoroughly acquainted ; and he 
sometimes boasts of having investigated politics as a science. Under 
the direction of his tater, he went through the authorised courses of 
theology, in which he acquired such a proficiency as enabled him to - 
with the acutest writers of the disputatious age in which he lived. His 
knowledge of ecclesiastical history was also very considerable; and 
indeed, his attainments in all departments of general information were 
such as to entitle him to be considered a person of great intelligence 
and cultivation. A man of deep or extensive ‘learning,’ in the techni- 
cal acceptation, he certainly never was, nor as such was he ever desir- 
ous of being regarded; but that he was anything like the ‘ illiterate 
rson’ which some of his My ore delighted to represent him to be, 
ne is evidence enough in his writings to disprove. The poet Gay, 
adopting the cant of the Scriblerus Club, speaks of him as ‘a fel- 
low who had excellent natural parts, but wanted a small founda- 
tion of learning’ and cites him as a ‘lively instance of those wits 
who, as an ingenious author says, will endure but one skimming ;’ 
but this is a judgment which time has since emphatically re- 
versed, and it is not likely that it will be again referred to, either 
in depreciation of De Foe, or by way of illustrating the poet’s pene- 
tration. 

At what time De Foe quitted the Newington institution is not distinct- 
ly known; neither is it apparent what induced him to abandon the 

ign of entering the Presbyterian ministry. Perhaps he had not suf- 
ficient sense of any call to the work. It has ever heen surmised that 
the volatility of his disposition might have proved incompatible with 
that dignified vocation. Anearly turn for authorship, and an invete- 
rate tendency for satire, may have contributed to uufit him for entering 
into the ministry with an exclusive devotion to its duties, and may pos- 
sibly have determined him te renounce his purpose, for the sake of ad- 
dressing himself more freely to literary and political pursuits. At 
any rate, at the age of twenty-one he came forth boldly as an author, 

embracing the popular side in politics. His first production was a 
spirited lampoon, levelled at the noted Roger L’Estrange, who, in a 
work entitled a ‘Guide to the Inferior Clergy,’ had recently advanced 
some highly illiberal notions. De Foe’s pamphlet bore the title of 
‘ pi mgewn Crape-Gownorum ; or a Looking-Glass‘for the Young Acad- 
emicks, new Foyld : with Reflections on some of the late High. flown 
Sermons, to which is added an Essay towards a Sermon of the Newest 
Fashion. By a Guide to the Inferior Clergy. London: 1682.’ The 
title was adopted in allusion to the crape-gowns then in use among the 
inferior clergy, and the banter was sufficiently effective to put them 
out of fashion, and thereby damage the respectability of the material, 
nst which, however, the author had no particular antipathy. The 
esign of the work was to expose and ridicule the pretensions of the 
High Ghurch faction. The most amusing portion is the sermon, which 
is a clever parody of the pulpit discourses of the times, and was es- 
pecially intended to satirise the ‘ cape-gown men’ for their interfences 
with politics, ‘that they may see how ridiculous they are, when they 
stand fretting, and fuming. and heating themselves about state affairs 
in their pulpits.’ Its succéss with the town, and the fertility of the 
subject, induced the author to follow it up with a second part, in which, 
however, he deals more seriously with the government on account of its 
severity to Dissenters, and by exhibiting the practical effects of per- 
secution, cleverly exposes its absurdity. The work seems to have at- 
tracted attention enough to lead some one to reply to it, as the same 
year we have notice of a publication bearing the title of ‘ Reflections 
upon Two Scurrilous Libels, called Speculum Crape Gownorum.’ The 
author is commonly supposed to have been L’Estrange himself. 

Three years after the publication of his pamphlet—namely, in the 
summer of 1685—De Foe engaged in practical hostility against the 
government of James II., by joining the standard of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth when he landed in Dorsetshire with his hundred and fifty men, 
for the purpose of delivering the country from the dominion of arbi- 
trary rule, and the anticipated sway of popery, and thereby gaining 
for himself the crown of England—‘ a romantic kind of invasion,’ says 
Welwood, ‘ which is scarcely eet in history.” On the suppres- 
sion of this rebellion, our adventurous volunteer narrowly escaped 
being taken prisoner. Eluding pursuit, however, he managed to save 
his head; and being : eqnene d unknown in that part of the kingdom 
which was the seat of the insurrection, he does not appear to have been 
afterwards suspected, and therefore was never brought to trial for his 
treason. Returning subsequently to London, he next proceeded to set- 
tle himself peaceably in business, resolved, if possible to refrain from 
interfering further in public or polemical affairs. In Freeman’s Court, 
near the thoroughfare of Cornhill, he accordingly became established 
as a hose-factor, designing to live by a reasonable commission on the 
sale of stockings. In 1688, being a freeman by birth, he was admitted 
into the livery of London. For ten years he devoted himself more or 
less to business ; but the times were too unfavourable to permit him to 
succeed. The discontents and agitations of the country, occasioned by 
the arbitrary proceedings of the king, who was aiming at absolute 
power over the lives and consciences of his subjects, and fomented by 
the disputes and controversies of the several factions into which the 
nation was divided, were of too exciting and interesting a character 
for a man of De Foe’s active and earnest temperament to refrain from 
taking partin them. Mixing continually in company, in coffee-houses 
and in taverns, he seems to have spent more of his time in discussing 
the movements and pretensions of the parties, and the bearings of po- 
litical Le gang than in attending to his personal interests at the coun- 
ter. With him, it would appear, there was no alternative : when the 
well-being of the nation, and the most important liberties of the people 
were endangered, all private convenience and advantage ceased, in 
comparison, to have any sensible hold on his regards. e therefore 
stood forth boldly in defence of the popular rights, speaking and wri- 
ting ae might seem to him calculated to consolidate and sup- 
port them. 

One of the prominent dogmas of the day, and one which served the 
cause of despotism more effectually than any other, was the absurd 
pretension of the unlimited and unconditional divine right of kings. 

It was for many years,’ says De Foe, ‘ and I am witness to it, that the 
pulpit sounded nothing but the duty of absolute submission, obedience 
without reserve, submission to princes as God’s vicegerents, accounta- 
ble to none, to be withstood in nothing, and by no person. I have 
heard it publicly preached, that if the king commanded my head, and 
sent his messengers to fetch it, I was bound to submit, and stand still 
while it was cut off.’ That the reader may be assured that this is re- 
ally no caricature of the opinions which then prevailed, let him take 
the following delectable passage from a published sermon of the bishop 
of Chester in those days, who undoubtedly spoke only what were the 
common sentiments of the clergy:—‘Though the king,’ saith he, 
‘should not please or humour us—though he rend off the mantle from 
our bodies, as Saul did from Samuel—nay, though he should sentcnce 
us to death, of which, blessed be God ben | the king, there is no danger; 

yet. if we were living members of the Church o 

neither open our mouths nor lift up our hands against him, but hon- 
our him before the elders and people of Israel; nor must we ask our 
prince why he governs us otherwise than we please to be governed our- 
selves; we must neither call him to account for his religion, nor ques- 


England, we must 





tion his policy in civil matters, for he is made our king by God’s law, 
of which the law of the land is only declarative.’ 

To this sort of doctrine De Foe altogether objected to subscribe, and 
scrupled not to denounce it as an abominable heresy. Such a presump- 
tuous exaltation of the divine right of kings he considered to be en- 
tirely subversive of the divine rights of men; and rather than ac- 
knowledge it, or sanction its acknowledgment, he was constrained to 
try the case by logical disputation, and was even nowise disinclined to 
try it by argument of battle. To this disposition, indeed, the whole 
country came at last. James II., in attempting to carry the current 
dogmas into practice, aroused auniversal opposition to his schemes and 
government; and Church of England people and Dissenters finally 
combined to expel him from the kingdom. The 4th of November, the 
day on which the Prince of Orange landed, De Foe is reported to have 
commemorated ever afterwards as a sort of sacred holiday. ‘Itisa 
day,’ said he, ‘ famous on various accounts, and every one of them dear 
to Britons who love their country, value the Protestant interest, or 
who have an aversion to tyranny or oppression.’ In the following 
year, when King William and Queen Mary visited the City, our exult- 
ing Dissenter rode on horseback in the procession as a member of the 
royal regiment of volunteers. : 

The Revolution being settled, De Foe apgenee for some time to 
haye abstained from politics and to have directed his attention 
principally to affairs of trade. For some years past he had been 
engaged in ‘commercial speculations with Spain and Portugal ; 
but being. repeatedly unsuccessful, he finally failed in business. 
The occupations of trade seldom assort well with literary genius, and 
it is thought that De Foe’s lively and discursive talents were the prin- 
cipal hindrance to his success. ‘ With the usual imprudence of supe- 
rior genius,’ says Mr. Chalmers, ‘ he was carried by his vivacity into 
companies who were gratified by his wit. He spent those hours with 
a small society for the cultivation of polite learning which he ought to 
have employed in the calculations of the counting-house; and cing 
obliged to abscond from his creditors in 1692, he naturally attribute 
those misfortunes to the war which were probably owing to his own 
misconduct.’ Be this as it may, it is very evident that his failure was 
no impeachment to his honesty. An angry creditor, indeed, took outa 
commission of bankruptcy against him; but this was shortly after- 
wards superseded, on the petition of those to whom he was most in- 
debted, and who accepted a composition on his single bond. This was 
punctually paid, as he became capable of paying it, by efforts of un- 
wearied diligence. Some of his creditors who had been thus satisfied, 
falling afterwards into difficulties themselves, De Foe voluntarily paid 
up their entire claim—‘an example of honesty,’ says Mr. Chalmers, 
‘which it would be unjust to De Foe and to the world to conceal.’ The 
amount for which he failed cannot now be ascertained, but it must have 
been considerable, and shows that he was no peddling or petty trader, 
such as his political enemies delighted in representing him. Being re- 
proached by Lord Haversham as a mercenary, De Foe tells him, in 
1705, that ‘ with a numerous family, and no help but his ownindustry, 
he had forced his way, with undiscouraged diligence. through a sea of 
misfortunes, and reduced his debts, exclusive of composition, from sev- 
enteen thousand to less than five thousand pounds.’ 

As the estimate to be taken of De Foe’s moral character must be in 
great part determined by his conduct under these pecuniary difficul- 
ties, it is essential that whatever evidence there may be now existing 
illustrative of his integrity should be fairly stated. Inthe first place, 
it would appear that his personal probity was unsuspected ; for ‘ so 
high a sense of his honour was entertained by his creditors, that they 
agreed to take his own personal security for the amount of composition on 
his debts.’ This confidence reposed in him seems likewise to have been 
justified, inasmuch as he returned ultimately to all or the greater 
number of his creditors the full amount of their original claim. ‘ This,’ 
says Mr. Wilson, ‘ was a fine illustration of the effect of moral princi 
ple, and an exemplification of the advice he gave to others.” Which ad- 
vice is: ‘ Never think yourselves discharged in conscience, though you 
may bedischarged inlaw. The obligation of an honest mind can never die. 
No title of honour, no recorded merit, no mark of distinction, can ex- 
ceed that lasting appellation—an honest man. He that lies buried un- 
der such an epitaph has more said of him than volumes of history can 
contain. The payment of debts, after fair discharges, is the clearest 
title to such acharacter that I know; and how any man can begin 
again, and hope for a blessing from Heaven, or favour from man, with- 
out such a resolution, I know not.’ We thus see that De Foe’s notions 
of obligation were nowise lax or latitudinarian. As an illustration of 
his practice, let us take the following recorded testimony to his hon- 
esty, by one who was no friend of his, from a pamphlet entitled,‘ A 
Dialogue between a Dissenter and the Observator,’ published in 1702. 
‘I must do one piece of justice to the man,’ observes the writer, ‘ though 








I love him no betterthan youdo. Itis this, that meeting a gentleman 
in a coffee-house, when I and everybody else were railing at him, the 
gentleman took us up with this short speech :—‘* Gentleman,” said he, 
**T know this De Foe as well as apy of you, for I was one of his credi- 
tors, compounded with him, and discharged him fully. Several years 
afterwards he sent for me, and though he was clearly discharged, he 
paid me all the remainder of his debt voluntarily, and of his own ac- 
cord; and he told me, that as far as God should enable him, he intended 
to do so with everybody. When he had done he desired me to set my 
hand to a paper to acknowledge it, which I readily did, and found a 
great many names to the paper before me; and I think myself bound 
to own it, though I am no friend to the book he wrote any more than 
you.” The work alluded to was the ‘Shortest Way with the Dissen- 
ters,’ of which we shal] have occasion to speak hereafter. 

De Foe is thus as far as possible exonerated from blame, and in this 
unhappy failure must be regarded rather as an unfortunate than as a 
fraudulent or unprincipled speculator—as many of the contempcrary 
scribblers, without knowing him sufficiently, were accustomed to con- 
sider him. The passage just qnoted affords as satisfactory a proof of 
his upright and honourable efforts and intentions as can be reasonably 
desired. To avoid the operation of the harsh and crushing laws, how- 
ever, that were then in force against insolvents, he appears to have 
absconded, and lived in hiding for some time under a blighted reputa- 
tion. To what part of the kingdom he retired is not clearly known; 
but as it was ascertained that he once resided for a while at Bristol, it 
has been supposed that he did so at the time when he was under appre- 
hensions from his creditors. There is even a tradition which seems to 
countenance the supposition. A gentleman informed Mr. Wilson that 
one of his ancestors had a distinct recollection of De Foe, and often 
spoke of having seen him walking in the streets of Bristol, accoutred 
in the fashion of the times, with a fine flowing wig, lace ruffles, and a 
sword by his side: also that he there obtained the name of ‘ The Sun- 
day Gentleman,’ because, through fear of bailiffs, he did not dare to 
appear in public upon any other day, The fact of De Foe’s residence 
in Bristol, either at this or some later period of his life, is further cor. 
roborated by another circumstance, mentioned to Mr. Wilson by the 
friend alluded to. By this it appears that there was formerly a tavern 
in Castle street, known by the sign of the Red Lion, and kept by one 
Mark Watkins, ‘an intelligent man who had been in better circumstan- 
ces,’ and whose house was in considerable repute among the Bristol 
tradesmen, who were then in the habit of resorting to it after dinner 
for the purpose of smoking their pipes, and hearing the news and small 
talk of the day. Here De Foe, following the custom of the times, is 
reported to have spent an occasional afternoon among the cempany, and 
was well known to the landlord under the same name of ‘The Sunday 
Gentleman.” Mark Watkins, who appears to have been a humourist, 
is said to have entertained his guests in after-times with a very whim- 
sical account of a strange man, who went about Bristol clothed in 

at-skins, and who he affirmed was none other than the celebrated 

ebinson Crusoe. The house, we believe, is still standing, but has 
been latterly reduced to a mere pot-house, so that none need go there 
to make inquiries about De Foe. 

Having at length come to a satisfactory arrangement with his credi- 
tors, De Foe was em.bled to emerge from his retirement. For two 
years he had been living in unpleasant and involuntary leisure: not 
indeed altogether idly ; for notwithstanding the pressure of his affairs, 
he contrived to write abook. This was his ‘ Essay on Projects,’ which, 
however, he did not find it convenient to publish till nearly five years 
afterwards. Of his proceedings subsequent to his liberation he him- 
self gives us the following account:—-‘ Misfortunes in business having un- 
hinged me from matters of trade, it was about 1694 when I was invited by 
some merchants, with whom I had corresponded abroad, and some also 
at home, to settle at Cadiz in Spain; and that with the offers of very 

ood commissions. But Providence, which had other work for me to 
0, placed a secret aversion in my mind to quitting England upon any 
account, and made me refuse the offers of that kind, to be concerned 
with some eminent persons at home, in proposing ways and means to 
the government for raising money to supply the occasions of the war 
then newly begun.’ The war in question was an expensive one with 





France, entered on in support of the title of King William, and for the 











u e of arresting the conquests of Louis XIV.; and it was part of 
De Poe's business to devise and suggest taxes, to enable the govern. 
ment to carry on the enterprise. ‘Some time after this,’ says he ip 
continuation of the statement just quoted, ‘I was, without the least 
application of mine, and being then seventy miles from London, sent for 
to be the accountant to the Commissioners of the Glass-Duty, in which 
service I continued to the determination of their commission’ This 
appointment he received in 1693, and held it till the suppression of the 
tax in August, 1699. 

About this time, or somewhat earlier, De Foe became a partner in 
certain tile-and-brick-kiln works at Tilbury in Essex, and continued 
to be the acting secretary of the concern for several years, Here he 
had a country house, overlooking the river Thames, and seems to have 
lived for some time in thriving circumstances. With his sbare of the 
proceeds of the business, and his settled salary as accountant to the 
Glass Commissioners, he is once more in a condition to pay his way, 
and by dint of thrift do something to reduce his former debts. As q 
scheme, perhaps, for raising additional ways and means, he now, in 
1796, ventured on the publication of the before mentioned ‘ Essay upon 
Projects’ Herein he descants largely and sensibly on ‘ polities, com- 
merce, and benevolence.’ He expatiates on banks, highways, and 
bankruptcy ; and amongst other things advocates a plan for the pro- 
motion of friendly societies, ‘formed by a mutual assurance, for the 
relief of the members in seasons of distress.’ By the way of experiment, 
he proposes to establish one for the support of destitute widows, and 
another for the assistance of seamen. ‘The same thought,’ says he, 
‘ might be improved into methods that should prevent the general mise- 
ry and poverty of mankind, and at once secure us against beggars, 
parish-poor, alms-houses, and hospitals ; by which not a creature so 
miserable or so poor but should claim subsistence as their due, and not 
ask it of charity.” We have here the seminal idea of all the friendly 
clubs, savings’ banks, and mutual associations, that have since been 
established in the country. Another of his projects was the formation 
of institutions for cultivating certain neglected branches of education. 
He conceived that there might be some academy or society for correc- 
ting, purifying, and establishing the English language, such as had 
been founded in France under Cardinal Richelieu. ‘The work of this 
society,’ says he, ‘ should be to encourage polite learning, to polish and 
refine the English tongue, and advance the so-much-neglected faculty 
of correct language; also to establish purity and propriety of style, and 
purge it from all theirregular additions thatignorance and affectation 

ave introduced; and all those innovations of speech, if 1 may call 
them such, which some dogmatic writers have the confidence to foster 
upon their native language, as if their authority were sufficient to 
make their own fancy legitimate.’ A similar notion had been started 
in the time of Charles II. by Lord Roscommon and the poet Dryden; and 
when De Foe had thus revived it, it was again renewed by Prior, and 
subsequently by Swift; though in spite of promises from various influ- 
ential persons, no attempt was ever made to carry it into practicle ef- 
fect, and it remains to this day as a matter worthy of consideration. 

Schemes for military schools, and for lunatic asylums of an educa- 
tional description, were also ingeinously propounded, and their prac- 
ticability and advantages very ably stated in this treatise. But per- 
haps the most interesting of all the author’s projects is that of an 
institution for the better education of young women. As De Foe’s 
remarks on such a subject will tend to illustrate the comparative pro- 
gress which has been made in female culture since the time at which he 
wrote, let us here insert some sentences on the dignity of woman. 
‘We reproach the sex every day,’ says he, ‘ with folly and impertinence, 
while I am confident had they the advantages of education equal to us, 
they would be guilty of less than ourselves.” He complains that the 
women of his time were taught merely the mechanical parts of knowl- 
edge—such as reading, writing, and sewing—instead of being exalted 
into rational companions ; and he argues that men in the same class of 
society would cut a sorry figure if their education were to be equally 
neglected. ‘The soul,’ he observes, ‘ was placed in the body like a 
rough diamond, and must be polished, or the lustre will never appear. 
And it is manifest, that as the rational soul distinguishes us from 
brutes, so education carries on the distinction, and makes some less 
brutish than others. Why, then, shonld women be denied the benefit 
of iustruction? [f knowledge and understanding had been useless ad- 
ditions to the sex, God would never have given them capacities, for he 
made nothing needless. What has woman done to forfeit the privil- 
ege of being taught? Does she plague us with her pride and imperti- 
nence? Why do we not let her learn, that she may have more wit? 
Shall we upbraid woman with folly, when it is only the error of this 
inhuman custom that hinders her being made wiser? . . . . Wo- 
men, in my observation of them, have little or no difference, but as 
they are or are not distinguished by education. Tempers, indeed, may 
in some degree influence them, but the main distinguishing part is 
their breeding. If a woman be well-bred, and taught the proper man- 
agement of her natural wit, she proves generally very sensible and 
retentive: and, without partiality, a woman of sense and manners is 
the finest and most delicate part of God's creation, the glory of her 
Maker, and the great instance of his singular regard to man, to whom 
he gave the best gift either God could bestow or man receive : and it is 
the sordidest piece of folly and ingratitude in the world to withhold 
from the sex the due lustre which the advantages of education give to 
the natural beauty of their minds. A woman, well-bred and well 
taught, furnished with the additional accomplishments of knowled, 
and behaviour, is a creature without comparison. Her society is the 
emblem of sublimer enjoyments : she is all softness and sweetness, love, 
wit, and delight ; she is every way suitable to the sublimest wish; and 
the man that has such a one to his portion has nothing to do but to 
rejoice in her and be thankful.’ Persons imperfectly acquainted with 
De Foe will have probably been anieuenced to give him credit for so 
much elegance and delicacy of sentiment as are here displayed, and 
which certainly were nowise very common among the wits and gentle- 
men of his age. 

With regard to the substance and execution of this work, Mr. Walter 
Wilson has accurately remarked, that ‘it abounds in strong sense, 
couched in nervous language, and contains some specimens of good writ- 
ing. His sentiments upon the various topics discussed are delivered 
with diffidence, but at the same time with Tasoning freedom ; and they 
discover a versatility of genius, accompanied by correct thinking, that 
are nos often united in the same individual.’ -It isa book, indeed, 
which is now but little known, and rarely read, but it is nevertheless 
in several respects worthy of persual. Of its sterling and substantial 
merit there needs no better testimony than that of Dr. Franklin, who 
found it in his father’s library, and, alluding to it, says, he received im- 
pressions from it which influenced some of the principal events of his 
after-life. 

After the publication of this performance De Foe several times 
exercised his pen in writing pamphlets on various political topics, but 
produced nothing of any moment till in 1698 he came forward with a 
tract designed to further the reformation of manners in the nation. 
The exceeding dissoluteness of the times had offended the moral sense 
of the constitutional monarch, who had been used to stricter ways, and 
accordingly, in his speech of the 4 wage year, he signified a desire for 
improvement. ‘I esteem it,’ said he, ‘ one of the greatest advantages 
of the peace (which had lately been concluded), that I shall now have 
leisure to rectify such corraptions and abuses as have crept into any 
part of the administration during the war, and effectually to discour- 
age profaneness and immorality.’ The House of Commons, in their 
address to the king shortly afterwards, commended his design, 
declaring their readiness to aupport him; and ‘in concurrence with 
his majesty’s pious intentions, they most humbly desired that his 
majesty would issue out his royal proclamation, commanding all 
judges, justices of the peace, and other magistrates, to put in speedy 
execution the good laws that were now in force against profaneness 
and immorality, giving encouragement to all such as did their duty 
therein.’ The king, in reply, said that ‘ he could not but be very well 
pleased with an address of this nature, and he would give immediate 
directions to the several particulars they desired.’ Accordingly, a 
proclamation was issued for preventing and punishing the crimes and 
vices specified ; and the parliament passed a bill to the same effect. 
In the like spirit the archbishop of Canterbury drew up some ‘ excellent 
rules for the government of the clergy,’ which he communicated in a 
circular letter to the bishops of his province. These several proceedings 
De Foe looked upon with interest, but only with a partial satisfaction, 
inasmuch as he perceived that the pains and penalties instituted to 
effect the intended reformation were all likely to have a one-sided and 
exclusive operation, and would fall mainly, if not entirely, on those 
classes of society who were called the ‘common people.’ To serve the 
cause of these, he therefore published ‘The Poor Man’s Plea, in rela- 
tion to all the Proclamations, Declarations, Acts of Parliament, &c. 
which have been or shall be made, or Published, for a Reformation of 
Manners, and Suppressing Immorality in the Nations and in this 


| production he presented the public with a view of the subject not 
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considered, and facetiously suggested a variety of reforma- 
hereto ieh, in hia opinion, were pve Mato to insure the success of the 


; measures contemplated. 

< er cearahl for the pane cure of an epidemic disease,’ says he, 
‘ physicians tell us it is first necessary to know the cause. : Immorality 
-. without doubt the present reigning distemper of the nation ; and the 
‘ip and parliament, who are indeed the proper physicians, seem 
oty inclined to undertake the cure. But as @ person under the 
violence of a disease sends in vain for a physician, unless he resolves 
to make use of his prescription, so in vain does the king attempt to 
reform a nation, calen they are willing to reform themselves.” A fter 
noticing with due commendation the efforts of the public authoriti: 8, 
he says—’ These are great things, and, if well improved, would give 
an undoubted overthrow to the tyranny of vice. But we of the Plebii 
find ourselves justly aggrieved in all this work of reformation, and 
the partiality of the reforming rigour makes the real work impos- 
sible. Our laws against all manner of vicious practices are very 
- but these are all cobweb laws, in which the small flies are 
and the great ones break through. My Lord Mayor has 
whipped about the poor beggars, and a few scandalous females have 
been sent to the House of Correction ; some alehouge keepers and vint- 
ners have been fined for drawing drink on the Sabbath-day ; but all 
this falls among us of the mob, as if all the vice lay among us. We 
appeal to yourselves, whether laws or proclamations are capable of 
having any effect while the very benches of our justices are infected ? 
*Tis hard, gentlemen, to be punished for a crime by a man as ilty as 
ourselves: this is really punishing men for being poor, which is no 
crime at all; as a thief may be said to be hanged not for the theft, 
but for being taken.’ De Foe is not backward to acknowledge that in 
the upper classes are to be found many persons of honour and good 
morals, but their partiality in the execution of the laws rendered them 
almost as criminal as the vicious. ‘The quality of the person, he 
observes, ‘ has been a license to the open exercise of the worst crimes ; 
as if there were any baronets, knights, or esquires in the next wor ld, 
who, because of those little steps custom had raised them on higher 
than their neighbours, they should be a from the divine 
judicature; or, as Captain Vratz, who was anged for murdering 
Esquire Thynne, said, “God would show them some respect, as they 
were gentlemen.”’ 





VICTIMS OF SCIENCE. 


There is a proverb which says, ‘ Better is the enemy of well.’ Per- 
haps we may go farther, and say, that ‘ Well sometimes makes us re- 

et bad.’ 

You would have confessed the truth of this latter axiom if you had 
known, as I did, an excellent young man named Horace Castillet, who 
had been gifted by Providence with good health, powerful intellect, an 
amiable disposition, and many other perfections, accompanied by one 
single drawback. He had a distorted spine and crooked limbs, the 
consciousness of which defects prevented him from rushing into the 
gaiety and vain dissipation which so often ensnare youth. Forsaking 
the flowery paths of love and pleasure, he steadily pursued the rough, 
up-hill road of diligent persevering study. He wrought with ardour, 
and already success crowned his efforts. Doubtless bitter regrets 
sometimes troubled his hours of solitary study, but he was amply con- 
soled by the prospect of fortune and well-earned fame which lay be- 
fore him. So he always appeared in society amiable and cheerful, en- 
livening the social circle with the sallies of his wit and genius. He 
used sometimes to say, laughing—*‘ Fair ladies, mock me, but I will 
take my revenge by obliging them to admire.” 

One day a surgeon of high repute met Horace, and said to him—* I 
can repair the wrong which nature has done you: profit by the late 
discoveries of science, and be at the same time a great and a handsome 
man.” Horace consented. During some months he retired from soci- 
ety, and when he reappeared, his most intimate friends could scarcely 
reognise him. ‘* Yes,” said he, “ it is I myself: this tall, straight, 
well-made man is your friend Horace Castillet. Behold the miracle 
which science has wrought! This metamorphosis has cost me cruel 
suffering. For months | lay stretched ona species of rack, and endured 
the tortures of a prisonor in the Inquisition. ButI bore them all, and 
here I am, a new creature. Now, gay comrad:s, lead me whither you 
will; let me taste the pleasures of the world without any longer hav- 

to fear its raillery.” 

the name of Horace Castillet is unspoken among those of great 
men, if itis now sunk in oblivion, shall we not blame for this the sci- 
ence which he so much lauded? Deeply did the ardent young man 
drink of this world’s poisoned springs. Farewell to study, fame, and 
glory! sop perhaps might never have composed his Fables had or- 
thopedia been invented in his time. Horace Uastillet lost not only his 
talents, but a large legacy destined for him by an uncle, in order to 
make amends for his natural defects. His uncle seeing him no longer 
deformed in body and upright in mind, chose another heir. After hav- 
ing spent the best years of his life in idleness and dissipation, Horace 
is now poor, hopeless, and miserable. He said lately to one of his few 
remaining friends—I was ignorant of the treasure I possessed. I 
have acted like the traveller who should throw away his property in 
order to walk more lightly across a plain!” 

The surgeon had another deformed patient, a very clever-working 
mechanic, whose talents made him rich and happy. When he was per 
fectly cured, and about to return to his workshop, the conscription 
seized him, finding him fit to serve the state. He was sent to Africa, 
and perished there in battle. . 

A | poeyenery who had the reputation of being an original thinker, 
could not speak without a painful stutter; a skilful operator restored 
to him thefree use of his tongue, and the world, to its astonishment, 
discovered that he was little better than a fool. Hesitation had given 
a sort of originality to his discourse. He had time to reflect before he 
spoke. Stopping short in the middle of a sentence had occasionally a 
happy effect, and a half-spoken word seemed to imply more than it ex- 
gw But when the flow of his language was no longer restrained, 

e began to listen to his own commouplace declamation with a compla- 
eency which assuredly was not shared by his auditors. 

One fine day a poor blind man was seated on the Pont-Royal in Paris, 
Waiting for alms. The passers by were bestowing their money liberally, 
when a handsome carriage stopped near the medicant, and a celebrated 
occulist stepped out. He went up to the blind man, examined his eye- 
balls and said—* Come with me; I will restore your sight.” The beg- 
gar obeyed; the operation was successful; and the journals of the day 
Were filled with praises of the doctor's skill and philanthropy. The 
ex-blind man subsisted for some time on a small sum of money which 
his benefactor had given him; and when it was spent, he returned to his 
former post on the Pont-Royal. Scarcely, however, had he resumed 
his ususl appeal, when a policeman laid his hand on him, and ordered 
him to desist, on pain of being taken up. 

“ You mistake,” said the medicant, producing a paper; “ here is my 
legal license to beg, granted by the magistrates.” 

“Stuff!” cried the official; this license is for a b/ind man, and you 
seem to enjoy excellent sight.” Our hero, in despair, ran to the ocu- 
list’s house, intending to seek compensation for the doubtful benefit 
conferred on him; but the man of science had gone on a tour through 

ermany, and the aggrieved patient found himself compelled to adopt 
the hard alternative of working for his support, and abandoning the 
easy life of a professed beggar. 

Some years since there appeared on the boards of a Parisian thea- 
tre an excellent and much-applauded comic actor named Sumuel. Like 
maby & wiser man before him, he fell deeply in love with a beautiful 
a and wrote to offer her his hand, heart, and his yearly salary of 

francs. A flat refusal was returned. Poor Samuel rivalled his 
comrade, the head tragedian of the company, in his dolorous expres- 
sions of despair; but when, after a time, hia excitement cooled down, 
he despatched a friend, a trusty envoy, with a commission to try and 
soften the hard-hearted beauty. Alas, it was in vain! 

‘She does not like you,” said the candid ambassador : “ she says you 
are ugly; than your eyes frighten her ; and besides, she is about to be 
married to a young man whom she loves.” 

F resh exclamations of despair from Samuel. 

b Come,” said his friend, after musing for a while, “ if this marriage 
®, as Isuspect, all a sham, you may have her yet.” 
Explain yourself.” 


“Vy . 
ea: .® know that, not to mince the matter, you have a frightful 


ef i know it.” 

** Science will remove that defect b i 
‘aay ; y an easy and almost painless op- 
ae No sooner said than done. weeny epditieht the poked 
mcg strabismus, and it succeeded perfectly. His eyes were now 
straight and handsome; but the marriage, after all, was no sham—th 
y became another's, and poor Samuel was forced to seek for conso- 





character: the curtain rose, and loud hissing saluted him. : 
“Samuel!” “« Where is Samuel ?” “We want Samuel !” was vocife- 
rated from pit and gallery. ‘ 
When silence was partly restored, the actor advanced to the footlights 
and said—“ Here I am, gentlemen: I am Samuel!” 

“Out with the impostor !” was the cry, and such a tumult arose, that 
the unlucky actor was forced to fly from the stage. He lost the gro- 
tesque expression, the comic mask, which used to set the house in a 
roar: he could no longer appear in his favourite characters. The ope- 
ration for strabismus had changed his destiny: he was unfitted for 
tragedy, and was forced, after a time, to take the most insignificant 
parts, which barely afforded him a scanty subsistence. “Let well 
alone” is a wise admonition: “‘ Let bad alone” may sometimes be a 
wiser.—Eugene Guinot. 





PIANIST AND PATRIOT. 


A SKETCH. 


“But just look at her!” 
** At whom ?” 
‘* At that white woman who is standing bolt upright at the other end 
of the room, and staring at Blitz as though she would devour him.” 
‘* What the woman with the wreath of narcissus upon her head ?” 
** Precisely—I never saw such a spectre in my life.” 
**Hush! that is the famous Marchesa di Malatesta.” 
‘< If you were to say evil eye as well as evil head, I should think it 
would be pretty near the mark.” 
“ Lun et Pautre peuvent se dire, as M. Guizot was wont to say, and 
I will add a third distinction—evi/ heart.” 
Most assuredly, the person of whom Lady Mannering and Count Hen- 
i, O'Connor were speaking was in every respect unlike any other. 
er height was much above the ordinary height of women, her com- 
plexion, of that deadly hue that suggested the idea of a protracted ac- 
quaintance with the tomb, and the excessive thinness of her whole per- 
son comparable to nothing that could ever be supposed to have had 
life. Yet, the dazzling glare of two dark, balefully brilliant eyes gave 
evidence of a vitality that was only the more remarkable from the con- 
trast it formed with the outward aspect of the strange being it anima- 
ted. They burnt like two lamps, and their look, as it rested upon you, 
seemed to scorch; you felt they were uncanny, as the Scotch say— 
weird. The dress of the Marchesa was well calculated to set off to the 
utmost the exceedingly peculiar style of what some people called her 
beauty. Long flowing draperies of white silk swathed her round, and 
seemed naturally to take the folds of a winding sheet; nota jewel, 
whether of gold, diamond, or pearl, shone upon neck, hand, or arm, 
neither did any glove hide her long fleshless fingers; upon her dark 
and not glossy hair, which was somewhat negligently dressed, the sole 
ornament was a wreath of white narcissus (I will not say narcissi, 
though I fancy I ought to do so) the petals of which were not more 
colourless than the brow on which they rested. Madame de Malatesta 
was immediately behind the old Prince von Katzenhaupt, the famous 
diplomatist (the Morning Post denominated him the ‘ venerable’ 
Prince), and as she leant upon the back of his chair, her chin resting 
upon her clasped hands, and her two “evil” eyes glittering like bog- 
stars, she looked the very image of some bad spirit brooding over its 
rey. 
But it was not the illustrious descendant of the house of Katzenhaupt 
who had any share in the preoccupations of the Marchesa ; her whole 
attention was devoted to the far-famed Menzel Blitz, the “ king of pia 
noforte players,” as he was called by the newspapers, and as a hundred 
others had been called before him! Did she admire or not ? that was 
impossible to guess; the gaze said nothing, but fixed itself dark, ar- 
dent, and unvarying, upon its object. It was what the Ger s calla 
** steinerne blick,” and, stone itself, seemed as though it ld turn 
others into stone. But we will now let Lady Mannering resume her 
conversation with the Count. 
‘« For what earthly reason has Mrs. Carrington given this party to- 
night?” asked the former. 
**Oh! don’t you know ?” was the reply, “ only that Donner might 
play against Blitz.” 
** Nonsense !—you don’t mean to say that—oh! capital!” and the 
lady applied to both handkerchief and fan to hide her laughter. 
**T assure you it is perfectly true,” resumed the Count—* Blitz, as 
you perceive, is fighting the fight with hands, legs, and locks—just see 
w those wretched pedals are ground under his ‘ fantastic toe,’ how he 
lashes, and pinches, and tortures the keys, and how in the pendulum- 
like motion of his head, his hair mops his wide-spreading fingers.” 
“ Pity it can’t make them cleaner,” remarked parenthetically Lady 
Mannering. 
** Donner, as you perceive,” continued the Count, “is looking on, and 
making ready for coming tothe scratch. Iam afraid Donner will have 
the worst of it, and I have a strong fancy to back Blitz.” 
‘* But,” interrupted Lady Mannering, ‘‘ why should these two wor- 
thies be thus pitted one against the other ?” 
‘* Not so much for the artistical pleasure of the thing,” was the re- 
ply, ‘‘ but on account of the Marchesa yonder ; Donner was, you know,” 
added the Count, significantly, ‘‘and Blitz is, and Mrs. Carrington, 
who has a deadly spite against the ‘ white lady’ opposite, thought it 
might possibly be embarrassing to her ‘ friend’ (Lord save the mark !) 
to meet them both at once, as ifanything could be embarrassing to that 
woman !” 
**T confess you open my eyes,” rejoined Lady Mannering, “ there 
must be an irresistible sympathy between the Marchesa and Blitz. I 





declare they are alike—he is the same sort of lizard-like looking crea- 
Het it seems actually as though Frankenstein's Adam had found his 
ve.” 

The Count smiled: ‘* The Duchess de M in Paris,” observed 
he, ** calls Blitz le saule pleureur fait homme, and the Princess S—— 
in Vienna had already styled him Der Wassermann.” But at this 
moment the mopping and mowing of the muchadmired Blitz suddenly 
ceased, with a tremendous crash, indicating the end of his performance. 
He rose and bowed, scattering his sandy locks over the severely tried 
instrument, threatening thereby to overturn the wax lights; and, re- 
tiring majestically, made way for Donner.” 

Donner was much younger than his opponent, and a very different 
looking kind of person. He was in appearance rather gentlemanlike 
thanotherwise. Slightly made, not very tall, with hair cut to resemble 
that of any ordinary mortal, and a complexion which told of not over 
strong health. Here again was Donner’s spécialité, as the French say. 
If Blitz was terrific, and wild, and fantastical, a sort of unearthly per- 
sonage having fait ses études in the moon, or at the bottom of the sea, 
Donner laid claim to being supremely interesting. Earthly, if you will, 
but ready to leave the earth—tarrying as it were in our world only 
from condescension, or déseuvrement ; or perhaps it might be from 
uncertainty as to whither he might go to when he left it—but belong- 
ing to that class of artists who consider good health a proof of medioc- 
rity, and who cultivate a smail cough with almost as much care as 
— left hand, (the right one having become a mere superfluity now- 
a-days.) 

Donner’s style of playing belied his name. It was particularly soft 
and sentimental, and made to promote dreams instead of disturbing 
them. A giver of concerts in London once remarked to the author of 
these pages that Donner was the er who, at all his parties, had 
the greatest success, ‘‘ for,” said he, ‘*‘ he makes no noise, and does not 
prevent people from hearing themselves talk.” : 

Donner began. His theme wasa ballad of Schubert's, arranged for 
the piano alone—a sort of composition in which he excelled. 

‘*Why, what is the Marchesa about?” whispered Count O'Connor. 
‘She does not move. I did not know she took any interest in his play- 
ing, now.” 

Sure enough, she had not moved, but stood even as before, leaning 
upon the back of Prince Katzenhaupt’s chair, supporting her marble 
chin upon her marble hand, and glowering at the pianoforte till she 
made one’s very flesh creep to look at her. Donner began. His first 
notes were touched with gentle, yet masterly, hand, and the instrument 
seemed soothed after the rough treatment Blitz had inflicted on it. 

The Stream was the ballad he had chosen, and stream-like did the de- 
licious melody flow from beneath his fingers; you might almost fancy 
you heard the rushes whispering upon the river’s edge, and the broad 
leaves of the water-lily, oslened by the morning wind, plashing in and 
out of the limpid wave ; then, above all, rose, melancholy but serene, 
the voice of man, the melody—Schubert’s own calm deep thought. 

Still the Marchesa looked on. 

The artist had reached about the middle of his performance, when 
his eyes, which had hitherto been fixed upon the keys, were raised, 
languidly raised—they met hers, and a sort of shudder passed over his 
—_— frame, under the influence of which a note or two was in audi- 

e. 








ation in the exercise of his profession. He was to appear in his best 


He still went on, but he could not help looking, do what he might 
preventit, That look had in it something that would not be avoided, 
and the artist looked, and looked, turned away his eyes, looked again, 
and by degrees the notes fell fainter and fainter from his hand. 

‘* Bless me! what is that ?” asked a lady who had been 
very fine amateur singer ‘in her day.’ “I know that air 
but cannot recolleot—vwhat is it?” 

‘« Beethoven's Adelaide,” answered her neighbour, taking a pinch of 
snuff, and h in a most excruciating manner the abovementioned - 
beautiful air between his teeth (he was a very great man, but had an 
unfortunate mania for the violoncello, and could not listen to any mu- 
sic without thinking of how it would sound on his favourite instrument 
—and trying to imitate it.) 

‘“* Splendidly managed!” observed a very masculine lady behind the 
last s er—a pupil of Donner’s. ‘‘ A most unexpected and masterly 
transition.” 

And the Marchesa looked on still. 

With what exquisite tenderness was fraught each tone! 
deep regret was hidden in every chord! Oh! now it lay there before 
you, that ancient garden with its trees and terraces! How the wind of 
the “* May evening” shakes the flowers upon their stems! Now, in the 
very ardour of the sunset a star rises in the heavens, and from the ver- 
dant boughs drop the nightingale’s first pearls! and wind and star, 
and bird and flower, all say but the one word—Adelaide! How 
sweep over the keys! how plainly that whole strain of melody tells of 
things seen alone that had once been seen together / 

And still the Marchesa looked. 

The strain grew wilder, louder; it was sob, a cry ! these wereout- 
breaks of despair, and the old recourse to dreams of death— 

** From the ashes of this heart 
There shall spring a purple flower.” 


The Marchesa’s eyes had never varied in expression. As bright, ag 
dazzling, as strange as ever, they rivetted their gaze upon the agitated 
musician, who grew pale and red by turns, and seemed very much in the 
position of a bird quivering under the eye of a rattlesnake. 

Adelaide ! 

It was an exclamation of utter hopelessness, and the very inmost 
fibres of the instrument seemed to suffer, as it was torn shrieking from 
them—then, sueceeded the lassitude and languor of despair, and again 
the one name came forth, but this time in a wail, a quivering plaint of 
agony and exhaustion mixed—and then, a few unconnected notes, a few 
dying sounds, the faintness of a spirit that can bear no more !—but, ag 
the last tones are wrung from the sinking fingers the ear still catches 
the disjointed syllables of ‘‘.4-de-lai-de/” 

The artist was aroused from the reverie into which he had fallen by 
the enthusiasm his performance had created, and by the gathering 
round him of the greater part of his audience, who loudly declared he 
had sur himself and every one else. The musician looked 
astounded, and spoke no word. The Marchesa had disappeared! Pass- 
ing his hand once or twice rapidly over his brow, Donner heaved adeep 
sigh, and seemed as if he had awoke out of a dream. 

“< Well, after all, Donner Aas had the best of it!” observed Count 
O'Conner. 

“Yes! I wonder how that is?” said Lady Mannering. 

«I think I can guess,” rejoined her companion. 

‘No, really! Oh! do tell.” i 

‘«< Monsieur,” mumbled old Katzenhaupt, placing his hand patronis- 
ingly upon the young artist’s arm, ‘‘Did you ever see Matthisson.* 
No! Ay, to be sure, you are too young—well, I knew him—he was & 
strange person, very strange—nothing to be made of him—nothi 
dreamer, nothing ie, Monseur! My uncle, the Count of Grindeldorf 
(my mother’s brother) was Chamberlain to the Duke of Anholt-Dessau, 
and I remember to have seen Adelaide herself-she was very beauti- 
ful”—(a large pinch of snuff )—‘‘ the most lovely blue eyes.” _ 

‘ They are as black as coals, and burn like them,” said the artist. 

« Blue as the heavens,” affirmed the diplomatist, ‘‘ besides, you never . 
saw her.” 

‘«* Never saw who?” asked the artist with surprise. 

‘* Why the Duchess of Dessau.”’ fbi p 

«Ah! so/” murmured Donner with a sigh, and seizing his hat he 
commenced making his escape from the admiring crowd around him ; 
the inexorable Prince followed him, snuff: box in hand, and full of early 
reminiscences. ‘* She never cared one pin for Matthisson, Monsieur, 
persisted he; “ believe me, he was to her as the dust under her feet. 

When the concert was over and the last guest gone, 

‘‘Oh! dear mamma, I should so like to have some lessons from 
Donner !” remarked Miss Carrington, whose name was also Adelaide. 

I. 


And lessons from Donner Miss Carrington accordingly had, at the 
small sum of two guineas per hour three times a week. Whether she 
attained to any great proficiency under so gifted an instructor is & 
fact upon which few people seemed informed, but one circumstance had 
at first well-nigh disturbed her harmonious intelligence with the 
latter. No entreaties or supplications of his fair pupil could ever 
prevail upon Donner either to teach her the Adelaide, or even to 
repeat his own performance of it, and his resistance upon this point 
was so decided, that at las¢ Miss Carrington gave up the attempt, and 
contented herself with assigning a thousand reasons in her own mind 
for his refusal, which reasons were all of them about as far from the 
real one as they could be. 

We have alluded to a certain degree of polite enmity as existing 
between Mrs. Carrington and the Marchesa; we will now explain its 
cause. The Marchesa, celebrated for many years, and for many 
different reasons on the Continent, had hitherto met but with a sorry 
reception in England; but circumstances had happened within a few 
months which had transformed Madame de Malatesta into a most 
decided lion-ess, an object of wonder, curiosity, and enthusiasm ; and, 
consequently, made of her a person to be invited everywhere. 

The King of Arcadia was at war with a certain portion of his sub- 
jects—or they were at war with him; different causes were assi 
for this outbreak, but the real reason was believed to be, that his 
Majesty having conceived the nineteenth century to be an age of 
equality, had called upon the Arcadians to pay the same taxes with 
the other subjects of bis dominions. This, the liberal, enlightened, 
devoted, and magnanimous subjects had flatly refused to do, and the 
no less liberal, enlightened, devoted, and magnanimous Hang-Fang- 
Bang-Tong-Tchoo had put himself at their head, and led the revolt 
against “the tyrant.” When this glorious revolution broke out, the 
Marchesa (who always signed herself Adelaide Dandolo di Malatesta, 
and who actually descended from the great Doge himself) was seized 
with such ardent democratic zeal that she not only aided the insur- 
rection with half her fortune, but went the length of raising acor 
of two hundred men, as whose leader she appeared, and followed 4 
whom she joined the sublime Hang-Fang-Bang-Tong-Tchoo himself, 
It was not said that she or her soldiers had ever done much mischief to 
the enemy, but she had dressed them in her family colours, had had 
semi-masculine uniform made for herself, had been known to harangue 
@ population of seven orange women, an invalid, and two little boys, 
and to wave a red banner, crying “‘ Vive la République,” and she 
had been a great deal talked of in the newspapers—this was why she 
‘was a lion-ess in London, and why fathers and mothers of respectable 
English families, masters and mistresses of well-famed English houses, 
‘deemed it indispensable to open their dwellings to the Marchesa. But 
Mrs. Carrington had a little private pique against the interesting 
Amazon, precisely on account of this same “glorious” insurrection 
which had rendered the Marchesa so celebrated. Miss Julia Carring- 
ton had thought proper to fall in love with one of the “ heroes” of this 
‘‘ sublime” struggle, and her mother had been threatened with nothing 
short of her daughter’s death, if she did not consent to a marriage 
between the enamoured pair. Now, Mrs. Carrington was @ genuine 
‘« British female,” what is styled an “ independent English guutle- 
woman,” and she did like a title, no matter much who wore it. The 
hero in question was @ Count, anda rea/ one. This, Mrs: Carr ‘ugtoa 
took good care to find out, and did find out to the last possible degree 
of certainty, and to her own immeasurable satisfaction. She had but 
two daughters, both would be very rich, therefore, en attendant, that 
the eldest should marry an English Peer, there was pete nee oa prevent 
the youngest from marrying an Arcadian Count. Boleslav Boleslavsky 
(this was the hero’s name) belonged to a family so ancient that they 
had no notion whatever of who their early ancestors were, and all they 
seemed to cling to was the fact of their having more than once, in 
remoter ages, worn the crown of their country! This was certainly 
enough, and Mrs. Carrington rejoiced in the idea that her grandsons 
would be of undeniably royal extraction. But a disagreeable report 
had been spread about town that the valiant Boleslav had not been 
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allies to the Marchesa’s charms, and at this Mrs. cones 


ly disturbed. Julia, however, was very spe 
eg rad and her lover’s passionate assurances of invio- 
led with his declaration that all the scandal 
is having been the Marchesa’s aide de-camp 


was 
quieted on this seore, 
lable attachment, cou 
came from the fact of 


i evolutionary war, soon dispelled whatever little annoy- 
pa - Dist, whispera of malevolence might have occasioned her. 
Not go her mother. She was of the two, perhaps, a little bit more in 


ith «the Count” than her daughter, and the only thing that at 
ater hag ye she thought of her magnificent and heroic son-in- 
law was this same unlucky aide-de-campship, which she could not 
nite get over, and she was, from the hour she became aware of the 
fact, eternally beating about the bush to discov r what the exact 
duties of an aide-de-camp were, en temps de campagne. Whether 
what she discovered was or was not satisfactory, it would be difficult 
te say, but, she retained an invincible aversion for Madame de Mala- 

testa, and was wretched at the conviction of not being able to give a 

rty. without inviting her. Hence the circumstance of the rival 

sis. She hoped—charitably it must be confessed—to make the 

esa pass an insupportable evening. It was the best thing she 

could think of, and, after all, was not so bad for a person so respectable 

and well brought up; but it failed, and there is every reason on the 

contrary for supposing that the Marchesa quitted Mrs. Carrington’s 

concert very much at ease with herself, and content with her evening's 
rtainment. h 

= month ed, during which Adelaide Carrington’s delight in her 

musical studies increased so violently that instead of three lessons in 

the week is was a lesson every day that she now required. Donner 
was thought a very cailemmatite sort of person, and became familiar 
in the house ; was allowed to run in and out of it like » pet animal, 
at all hours of morning or Gvening the utter want of importance 
e musician was attested by his be ng invariably admitted. The 
only person who treated him ‘ifferentl rom the rest was the superb 

Count Boleslav, who took every occasion to say that he never looked 

upon artists as anything other than vagabonds, people not to be 

owed to sit “above the salt;” that that was the way he was accus- 
med to treat them in his country, and that, for his part, that way he 
ould contitiue to treat them whenever he should fall in with any of 

vs. Imperceptibly, a slight coolness sprang up between the 
( Sater and Miss Carrington went one day so far as to intimate to 

m friend of hers that she looked upon the redoubtable Boleslav 

a barbarian. 

Sur.ces entrefaites came the moment for leaving town. The fair 
delaide declared she did not know what she should do for want of 
er music lessons, and began to contemplate the possibility of driving 

up to town at least twice a week, from her mother’s place in Surrey, in 

order to profit by her illustrious master’s instructions. ; 
But this delicate question was at length settled by Mr. Donner being 
ae one - accept an invitation to pass a month at Mrs. Carrington’s at 

Parkfield. 


Ill, 


The first days of September were lovely, and as Mrs. Carrington’s 
house was @ very —— one, and ‘‘ the girls” were nice girls enough 
as times go, a small party of guests soon assembled at Parkfield. 

One evening it was agreed that after dinner, (served habitually at the 
unfashionable hour of six) an excursion should be made to a wood at 
eome little distance from the house, and from a particular spot of which 
the rising of the moon was said to have a singularly beautiful effect. 
Out accordingly went the whole party, laughing and chattering by the 
way. Julia leant upon the arm of her affianced bridegrom, and her 
sister walked alone, unsupported by any one. 

The wood was reached. It was a beautiful spot. A broad grassy 
glade a to the view, sloping downwards towards a stream which 
‘was half hidden by the willows on its banks, but whose babbling gave 
to solitude one of its sweetest voices. On either side of the opening 
rose wide-spread beech-trevs, a golden under the touch of 
advancing autumn, while towards the horizon the jagged line of more 
‘distant woods broke the grey sameness of the twilight sky. 

The youthful members of the party were not to be deterred from 
venturing upon the green sward, by anything mammas or aunts could 
tell of evening dews, wet feet, and inevitable colds. Nosooner had the 
broad yellow September moon, lazily pillowed herself upon the far-off 
woods and begun to pour the flood of her pale silvery light over the 

» than one after the other of the reckless group might be seen 

gin her rays. They thought it looked e/f-like, and had some 

vague resemblance with the ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream!” So thought 

Donner, no doubt, fer he soon strayed away from the rest, and striking 

into the more remote of the woodland paths, began to sing snatches 

of Mendelssohn’s elfin melodies. Once or twice, he thought he per- 

_eived a figure gliding beneath the trees, and a shadow crossing his 

th; but he was far more likely to have believed that it was Titania 

than any moresubstantial shape. As he was emerging from an 

alley that led towards the pleasure-grounds of Parkfield, he saw before 
him a —he stopped, she turned round—it was Miss Carrington. 

** How lovely this moonlight is,” said she in a sentimental tone, ‘I 
should like to wander about for hours—I can’t think how people can be 
silly enough to go indoors, and sit round a smoking tea-table, or a prosy 
game at cards.” 

** Mademoiselle Julie was tired, I fancy,” answered Donner. 

_ * Oh! because the Count does not care for the moon,” retorted Miss 
Carrington, in accents of unmistakable disgust. 

They proceeded to talk of the heroic Boleslav, and somehow or other 
the charming Adelaide, contrived so strongly to express her horror of 
all men ‘ without souls,” of all those who could only ride, drink and 

_ fight, and had no feeling for art or poetry, thai a thought, a most strange 
unaccountable thought, crossed the brain of Monsieur Donner, and he 
his companion if she would not like ‘‘ one other turn” round the 


wn. 

Daring this “ one other turn” I know not what was said by either 
of the moon-stricken strollers, but it is certain that as they passed 
under the porch that led from the flower-garden into the great court, 
the musician pressed Miss capt gels hand to his lips, and she said, 
**Oh, Wilhelm!” with a very audible sigh. 

** Oh, Wilhelm /” that is what so many of the girls come to who have 
run nae oe wosid with ae vprye dancing, donkey-riding and 
pic-nick-ing at all the capitals and half the watering places in Europe. 
** Oh, Wilhelm !” foorsooth, ve 

When Adelaide re-entered the drawi 
deep in a political discussion. She seated herself beside the piano, and 


begged the young artist to play. He began the first few notes of an 
étude. She petitioned for the Adelaide. 


He startedand turned pale. She blushed. 

** Before so many people !” he stammered—the excuse was a good one. 

** You are right,” saic she, ‘‘ they do not understand it.” 

She seated herself beside the pianoforte and listened to the melodious 
wanderings of the artist’s poetic brain. 

An observer whoshould have known what had passed so shortly be- 
fore in the garden would have found some little difficulty in accounting 
for Monsieur Donner’s manner. There was something strange about 
it, and about him. Adelaide Carrington was what is called a very 
pretty oy eter did ae exactly like what is called a happy 

ngton would have a ver , 
that to heat gy om er Ed y fine fortune, but. what had 
elaide was not very clever, though she was really handsome and 
looked wonderfully happy—and ‘ Oh, Withelm !” that is the end of it 


J 
all. And a pretty end it is, a “lame and impotent conclusion,” ver 
similar to that which in Emilia’s mouth provokes fago’s irony. . 
/ 


room the gentlemen were 


“Oh, Wilhelm !” 
Iv. 


x And perhaps Donner was not happy. . His short life had been marked 
one of those events which leave an indelible trace, and which, 
WAatever may be the occupation, the joys even of a later period of ex- 
hee rarely if ever forgotten. Who, or what Donner’s parent’s 
aatiokee I know not, but the care they tock of him was small enough 
eighteen he went his way into the world, with a prodigious share of 
tal e vor gy slight stock of money, and a very remark - 
_< ent for music. He studied eepesiticn in Rome under the 
~ a Montelli; and the time that was not devoted to music 
spe te oanieg about-the beautiful verdant wildernesses of ruined 
— hiss bs. He formed acquaintance with a French artist 
om vied who one evening proposed presenting him to one of 
a he mare wee A and thus Wilhelm Donner, the 
born , . in the circle of the Marchesa di Malatesta, a 
Imost all men (and women too) wh 
may regard as the most bapertent ev why 
struck with the insignificance of all th 
of the facility with which what was mi 


look back to what they 
ents of their lives, are forcibly 
at surrounded those events, and 
ght not have been. 


It wasa sultry evening when Wilhelm’s French friend called to take 
him to the Snocheas’s palace. The yrng macnn was tired with his 
day’s labour, somewhat nervous, and but little inclined to stir from off 
the couch, whereon hard and comfortless as it was he had thrown him- 
self, and where he lay, gazing dreamily at the stars rising one by one. 
Urged by his friend, however, he unwillingly resigned himself ; dressed 
oat went his way to the spot where his destiny was awaiting him. 

In an inner room, a sort of boudoir, hung in crimsoned damask, and 
dimly lighted by an alabaster lamp fed with perfumed oil, sat a lady—a 
mysterious apparition like those read of in fairy tales. She was pil- 
lowed by soft cushions of red silk upon which the brilliancy of her 
colourless skin shone with dazzling lustre. At first, Wilhelm did not 
quite know whether she inspired with him more admiration or fear. 
She was so strange, her dark eyes wereso wild! he looked and looked, 
and the first time she looked at him he loved, Fear, admiration, sur- 
prize, all were blended, all absorbed in that one strongest, most pure, 
most beautiful, most lasting sentiment—the first love of a boy. Wil- 
helm’s devotion to the Marchesa soon became the law of his being. 
From the moment she fixed her dark lustrous, stag-like eyes upon him 
his heart whispered—it is she/ and acknowledged her for its lawful 
sovereign. Madame de Malatesta was not indifferent to the effect she 
had produced, and spared nothing that should augment its force. Ina 
very few days Wilhelm was almost installed at the Palazzo, and the 
Marchesa, who had no small musical talent, left all her other occupa- 
tions to attend to music alone. This lasted nearly two years, in which 
time, Wilhelm mastered all he ever knew. 

Then it was, during those days of deep enchantment, that the poetry 
of that wondrous song of the great master was first revealed to the 
artist-lover. It was one evening in May, the moon had risen, and was 
pouring her white waves of light into the Marchesa’s boudoir. The 

ale lady of his love was seated at a window which opened into a terrace 

lled with exquisitely perfumed flowers. Wilhelm was gazing at her, 
as he would often do for hours together, as though earth contained no 
other object. Suddenly, ‘‘ Play something to me,” said the Marchesa’s 
soft tones; “ your music suits so well with this lovely night.” 

The day before Wilhelm had listened to Rubini as he sang the 
Adelaide, of Beethoven, and the voice of the singer, and the words he 
sang, had sunk deep into the soul of the young musician, and awoke he 
scarcely knew what echoes in his breast. There was an inexpressible 
sadness, yet an irresistible charm in the effect produced upon him, and 
he almost feared to hear the magic notes again, whilst at the same time 
some power he could not resist compelled him to repeat them. 

“ Questo é il canto mio,” said the Marchesa when he had ended, “I 
am the Adelaide ;” and her eyes looked winningly, and with a fatal 
tenderness, that set his very brain on fire, into the upturned eyes of the 
adoring boy. 

Yet all this was to be as though ithad neverbeen! Seven years had 

assed, and the incense he once thought sacred to the one, was to be 
Sesned at the shrine of another. 

This it was that made him unhappy whilst he sat close to Miss Car- 
rington at the piano-forte. He had once again said, I love; but the 
feeling was not the same, and the conviction had come upon him that 
it never could return, and that such love as his had once been was for 
ever dead. ‘ 

I have not the slightest intention of making a hero of Monsieur Don- 
ner, and therefore I will avow that he was chiefly led to wish himself in 
love with his fair pupil by the very prosaic consideration of her ex- 
tremely handsome fortune. When she had talked to him (imprudently 
enough) of her exceeding distaste for her sister’s warlike bridegroom, 
he began to reflect that possibly the reverse of the formidable Boleslav 
might find favour in her eyes. Two thousand a year—cinguante mille 
francs de rentes! would contribute probably, thought he (judiciously 
enough) 40 soften old regrets, and if not heal old wounds, at least help 
the pos#bility of flying from the remembrance of them in other and 
distant climes. Then, too, like a genuine son of art, there was the in- 
nate love of se without labour, and this could be largely satisfied 
by a marriage with Miss Carrington, whom he resolved never to call 
Adelaide as long s he lived! These reflections brought him to make 
the declaration, to which the young lady, as we know, replied, “ Oh, 
Wilhelm !” 

A declaration! yes, it was a commonplace, would-be sentimental 
declaration ; such a one as is hackneyed, and will be hackneyed to the 
end of time. How different from the day when he had felt words could 
not render his sensations! No! Wilhelm saw that he had secured to him- 
self the future enjoyment of a comfortable fortune, but he was anything 
but happy, and the second Adelaide had no part in the inspiration he 
owed to his passionate love for the first. 

(Conclusion in our next.) 


a 


THE QUEEN’S BAZAAR, IN THE LONDON CUSTOM HOUSE. 


The articles displayed for sale at the Queen’s Bazaar are brought 
together under peculiar circumstances. Some of themare handed over 
by Her Majesty’s Revenue officers, who obtain them from passengers 
as they step ashore from foreign steamers. Some, are thus unwilling- 
ly contributed by full-figured dowagers; by young ladies carrying 
‘eteeyt by well-cloaked gentlemen; or by obese individuals encum- 

ered with protuberating brandy-bottles, formed liked the “ stuffing” 
adopted by actors when they play Falstaff. 

It is, however, a pity that the smuggling propensities of Mrs. Brown, 
Miss Robinson, or Mr. Bombigs, should be a cause of annoyance to the 
thousands of passengers who land weekly on our coasts. It is a pity 
that because Miss Bumble cannot resist the temptation of secreting a 
bottle or two of Eau de Cologne between the folds of her packed-up 
draperies; that because Mr. Fitz-Fink must put Galignani’s edition of 
‘* Astoria” in his hat-box ; their fellow-passengers should be subjected 
to the annoyance of having their wardrobes tumbled out upon a coun- 
ter, for the amusement of the curious. It is distressing to witness the 
performance of the searcher’s duties. Mrs. Tiplip’s boxes are thrown 
upon the counter, uncorded, unlocked. The searcher commences by 
removing huge piles of silk dresses; Mrs. Tiplip looking on in a state 
of the greatest excitement. The searcher vigorously rams his arm to 
the bottom of the trunk, and by a dexterous twist'tumbles its contents 
into a condition of the most picturesque confusion. Mrs. Tiplip feels 
that she will faint, if the man does not desist at once, But, he regards 
neither her cenfusion nor her expostulations. He rolls a dozen pairs 
of stockings upon the counter; he rattles her jewel-case and asks for 
the key; he minutely inspects her supply of linen; he brings to public 
light all kinds of little secret cosmetics and artifices, which gentlemen 
are not usually privileged tosee. He hopes there is no contraband ar- 
ticle secreted in her needle-case. He trusts that there is nothing but 
cotton in her work-box; and having chalked a huge hieroglyphic upon 
the trunk, pushes the whole tumbled — heap from before him, 
and turns to another victim. Nowand then he ruthlessly seizes a bot- 
tle of brandy, a few yards of lace, or a pair of new shoes; but gene- 
rally finds nothing worth touching. The value of his contri- 
eee to the Queen’s Bazaar scarcely covers the amount of his 
salary. 

In another part of the Custom House are officials keeping up the 
Queen’s Bazaar stock by mulcting the merchants. It is to prevent im- 
rte from understating the value of goods upon which an ad valorem 

uty ischarged. To check this tendency, a system has been adopted of 
buying those goods which the Custom House officers hold to be under- 
valued. Thus, when a merchant declares the value of a bale of goods, 
and the officer believes the declaration to be understated, he pays the 
value the merchant has declared to the owner, and retain the 
goods. This course furnishes the chief articles which figure at the 
periodical Custom House sale. Very often, Her Majesty loses by these 
transactions. Thus, a merchant imported a quantity of soiled goods 
lately, which he declared at the value he honestly believed they would 
fetch. This declaration being, to the mind of the officials (who disre- 
garded the damaged condition of goods), understated, they paid the 
merchant his price on the part of Her Majesty, and subjected them to 
the hammer, in the expectation that a round sum would be realised by 
the bargain. It turned out, however, that the merchant had rather 
overstated the value; and, the consequence was, that the goods were 
sold for about one hundred and fifty pounds less than the Custom 
House authorities had paid for them. As a large proportion of goods 
sold under the authority of the Customs’ Commissioners are detained 
and paid for as undervalued, the bazaar is in some sort a Government 
speculation ; and one, probably, that does not return a large per cent- 
age of profit. The pickings from trunks, form items which it is easy 
to trace; the articles wrenched from the hands of professional smug- 
glers are for the most part either tobacco or spirits. 

Having thus briefly reviewed the systems which fill Her Majesty’s 
Bazaar with all kinds of valuable commodities, we may enter the 
Queen’s Warehouse, situated on the ground-floor of the Custom House. 
The Queen’s Warehouse is not an imposing apartment, either in its 
decorations or extent. It is simply a large square room, lighted by an 

















average number of windows, and consisting of four bare walls, upon 
which there is not the most distant approach to decoration. Coutners 
are placed in different directions, with no regard to order or effect.— 
Here and there, masses of drapery for sale are hung suspended from 
cords, or, to all appearance, nailed against the wall. Across one corner 
of the room, in the immediate vicinity of a very handsome inlaid cab- 
inet, two rows of dilapidated Bath chaps are hung upon a rope. Close 
under these delicacies, stands a rosewood piano, on which a foreign 
lady, supported by a foreign gentleman, is playing a showy fantasia. 
The effect of her brilliant and vehement performance is, however, un- 
happily marred by the presumption of a a ee whois tryinga 
gress of accordions, situated at the further end of the row of chaps, by 
laying the first few notes of the National Anthem upon each, with utter 
Sicregard of time andtune. At the elbowof this young gentleman an 
old gentleman is rubbing some raw silk—as though he longed to wash 
it—and then stroking it with a touching fondness, He carries a cata- 
logue in his hand, and when he has completed his inspection, hastens to 
make some hieroglyphics in it. 
Advancing a little more into the bazaar, and edging our way between 
all kinds of men in earnest conversation who ‘think one and a 


uar- 
ter enough,” or who “ would’t mind eins the damaged with the 
sound,” or who are confident ‘‘ there is no longer any home market 


for such goods,”—we reach the first long counter. Here, we discover 
a rich assortment of objects piled about in hopeless confusion. 

Eighty-nine opera glasses: three dozen ‘ companions”—more nu- 
merous than select, perhaps. Forty dozen black brooches—ornamen- 
tal mousing sent over probably by some foreign manufacturer, rely- 
ing in the helplessness of our Wooda-and-Forests-ridden Board of 
Health, and in the death-dealing fogs and stenches of our metropolis. 
Seventeen dozen daguerreotype plates, to receive as many pretty and 
happy faces. Eighty dozen brooches; nineteen dozen pairs of ear- 
rings; forty-two dozen finger-rings ; twenty-one dozen pairs of brace- 
lets. The quantities and varieties are bewildering, and the ladies clus- 
ter about in a state of breathless excitement, or give way to regrets 
that the authorities will not sell less than ten dozen tiaras, or half a 
dozen clocks. 

The French popular notion, that every Englishman has an exhaust- 
less store of riches, seems to hold as firmly as ever; for, here we find 
about three hundred dozen portes monnais, and countless purses, evi- 
dently of French manufacture. Presently we are shown what Mr. 
Carlyle would call ‘a gigantic system of shams,” in five hundred and 
thirty-eight gross of imitation torquoises. We stroll on, amused at 
the variety of the scene—the intent looks with which men are peeping 
into all kinds of packages, ae all kinds of manufactures in all sorts 
of ways, and making notes eagerly in their catalogues. We pause be- 
fore seven crosses, and nine crucifixes, ‘‘ mounted.” A particular in- 
terest attaches to these gaudy ceremonial trinkets of Berlin ware 
They were put up to auction with a cigar-holder, and eleven finger- 
rings, for the sum of three pounds fifteen shillings. Atthe farther end 
of the long counter before which we have been pausing, are some very 
finely-executed bronzes, and Dresden, and other vases, marked at ex- 
ceedingly low prices. Yet, according to the catalogue, they have all 
been undervalued, and the sale of them is a Government speculation. 

To realise an idea of the Queen’s Bazaar on the morning of sale, it is 
necessary to have a vivid sense of the unpleasantness of hearing every 
imaginable air played at short intervals on every kind of instrument, 
by performers of various degrees of skill. We were suddenly attracted 
to the second counter in the room by a few loud notes played upon an 
oboe, by a short gentleman with a long moustache. The counter was 
loaded with brass instruments, lying in confused heaps: some packed 
in papers, some bursting through their covers, and others glittering in 
the sun, in all the nakedness of polished brass. We began to think 
that a brass band had been seized by the ruthless searchers of the Cus- 
tom-house ; but, on referring to our catalogue, we learnt that this heap 
of cornopeans, clarionets, ophicleides, trombones, clarions, violoncelli, 
and guitars, had been undervalued according to the Custom-house au- 
thorities, and had been bought on behalf of Government. An organ 
with sixteen barrels had also fallen into the hands of Government, for 
something under fifty-three pounds. A solitary drum had been re- 
signed to the authorities, as an undervalued article: it was the only 
instrument which remained untouched. 

Near these musical instruments, lay a great variety of china from all 
parts ofthe world. Designs the most graceful, and distortions the most, 
grotesque, were huddled together. Two salt-cellars, which had been 
undervalued, were inside of two butter-boats, that had been similarly 
treated ; while two egg-caps, detained by the majesty of English law, 
stood modestly beside some of the splendid pottery of Dresden. Near 
all this china, were about one hundred and twenty party-colored Chi- 
nese lamps, in the immediate neighbourhood of big es, or cottages 
(dolls’), napkin-rings, pincushions, nut-crackers, paper-knives, &c., 
allof the celebrated Swiss carving, of which some splendid specimens 
are promised for the Great Exhibition. 

Tired with the endless variety of the Government Bazaar, we must 
pass over—seventy-six dozen scissors, seventeen dozen bellows, and 
even ninety-five coffee biggins, to say nothing of nineteen larding- 
skewers, thirteen scoops, fifty thousand tickets in sheets, and one thou- 
sand box tops—to come toa few parcels over which we saw many gen- 
tlemen pause, and to which ladies hastened with eager steps. Here 
they are :—sixty thousand grossof buttons! Two hundred and fifty- 
two dozen inkstands ; hundred and fifty gross of hair pencils. Of the 
stocks of shawls, baréges, and handkerchiefs, wedo not pretend to say 
anything ; but be appears rather trifling to squabble over the value of 
two embroidered aprons, and one scarf. However, the authorities ap- 
pear to be excellent judges of the value of a light crust, and the cost 
of confectionary : inasmuch as they have thought fit to detain, as un- 
dervalued, no less than fifty-five patés de foies gras, and a very pro- 
mising consignment of caviare. 

Among the seizures which we find in the Queen’s Bazaar, is a muslin 
dress skirt, embroidered; one robe with body ; one scarf; twelve col- 
lars; innumerable dress pieces ; and three bonnets. The agony of the 
sugewrs owners of these elegancies need not be dwelt upon. But, 
perhaps the most melancholy lot in the Government Bazaar was a 
packet of pamphlets, “ weighing one hundred weight, two quarters, 
twenty-one pounds,” according to the catalogue, to be sold for the 
** benefit of the Crown.” This direct appeal from the Commissioners of 
Customs to the trunkmakers of the country, cannot be contemplated by 
any lover of literature with other than feelings of strong antipathy. 
Various old trunks, boxes of old clothes, hundreds of tattered volumes, 
hundreds of pairs of dice, clocks innumerable, countless watches, riv- 
ers of wine spirits, tons of tobacco, may be added to our list of the 
stock which Her Majesty has periodically on sale. On the particular 
occasion to which we have been all along referring, three hundred 
ey of lucifer matches figured in the Bazaar, besides several acres of 

ast India matting: forty-nine gallons of Chutney sauce; eighteen 
gules of curry og thirty millions of splints; seventy-seven hun- 

redweight of slate pencils; sixty-eight gallons of rose -water; one 
package of visiting cards; one ship’s long-boat; and ‘‘ four pounds” 
of books in the English language! 

Truly, the gentlemen who test the prices of these various articles of 
commerce—who can hit upon the precise valueof slate pencils and ca- 
viare, dolls’ houses and fat liver paties--must have extraordinary ex- 
perience! That they are, after all, human, and are subject to mis- 
takes like the rest of us. is indisputable. 

The Queen’s Bazaar is a specimen of the profitableness and policy of 
the wholesystem. Smuggling, of which it is the parent, is not looked 
upon by the community with much horror ; on the contrary, by some, 
as rather a meritorous means of making bargains. “To pretend to 
have any scruple about buying smuggled goods,” Adam Smith tells us, 
‘* would in most countries be regarded as one of. those pedantic pieces 
of hypocrisy which, instead of gaining credit with anybody, serve only 
to expose the person who pretends to prasrne them, to the suspicion of 
being a greater knave than the rest of his neighbours.” 

The danger of maintaining laws which it is held by many well-mean- 
ing persons, not inglorious to break, has forced itself upon the govern- 
ments of most countries ; and it may be safely stated that the reduction 
of duties on foreign goods has done more to put down smuggling than 
fleets of revenue cutters, armies of coast guards, and the quick eyes of 
searchers. It is now believed that “whenever duties exceed thirty 
er cent. ad valorem, it is impossible to prevent a contraband trade.” 
he experience of the present time points to this conclusion, and fur- 
ther tends to show that, economically, high duties are less productive 
to the revenue than low duties; inasmuch as to levy high duties, a 
large  tesage te force must be maintained, whereas, with low duties, 
= ing sinks toa losing game, and is quickiy abandoned. In 1831, 
or 
seven hundred thousand to eight hundred thousand pounds. 
a pg: of one hundred and eighty-one thousand 
ed in building cottages for the offic 
Kent and Sussex. 
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, people of an economical turn will do little smuggling on 
se own acvount—Bs much for the popular glory of defrauding the 
revenue, as for the irresistible impulse of saving a few shillings.— 
Household Words. 


A TRAVELLING PARTY IN SEARCH OF NOVELTY. 


« All men have fancy, few have taste.” The eccentric General 
a known in the history of Indian warfare, once headed an 
order on the fashion of wearing cocked hats, with this comprehensive 
sentence, as quoted by Sir William Napier, in one of the pamphlets 
connected with his immortal history. And wisely has Providence 
ordained that our fancies and pursuits should be as various as our 

hysiognomies ; else, had we all the same bent, we should be perpetu- 
ally jostling each other on the narrow highway of this busy world of 
ours. As it is, there is ample room for all; and if fifty men set out on 
a journey, each contrives to find a separate path, or a different resting- 

Jace, according to hia personal habits, and in the phraseology of a once 
popular science, according to his phrenological development. . 

A *“home-keeping” friend of mine, who had never crossed the chan- 
nel, some time ago, in a fit of sudden desperation, resolved to visit 
England on a tour of pleasure, with his family ; his avowed object 
being to look at and inquire into everything scarce or curious In that 
terra incognita ; and the terminus of his pilgrimage being, of course, 
the mighty, modern Babylon! He came to consult with me as to his 
route; what places he should stop st, where there was any object of 
note worth seeing, the best mode of travelling ; and, in shurt, to 
obtain some sort of clue or guide through the labyrinth of perplexity 
and responsibility, in which he was rashly going to entangle himself. 
He was evidently nervous and frightened, but still determined ; and, 
when I hinted something about the advantage of stopping at home, he 
said he had stopped at home too long; that his contemporaries were 
getting beyond him, and assumed undue importance because they had 
actually been in strange places, which he had hitherto only heard or 

ad of. “ 

7 felt considerably puzzled; as although I had known him for a good 
segment of years, our intercourse had been more on matters of busi- 
ness than taste, commercial rather than intellectual, and partaking 
largely of cases in law, complicated briefs, and bills of costs. I had 
never much studied his pecular idiosyncrasy, if I may be pardoned for 
adopting a favourite term of modern invention, which I don’t think I 
thoroughly understand. I wish some one would write a short essay or 
exposition on this word, for the benefit of country gentlemen, and un- 
imaginative citizens. é ‘ , 

«As pleasure is your object,” said I, ‘‘ and relief from business of 
every kind, you'll not mind expense. You'll not faint at the apparition 
of an extra five pound note?” ‘Not at all,” said he; I’ve plenty of 
money—lI've have laid by a certain sum for the purpose, so I mean to 
enjoy myself, and see all that 1 can within the time.” ‘‘ How much 
time have you allowed yourself?” ‘“‘ Two months.” “ Good; a great 
deal may be done in two months, with money and activity. You must 
see everything; let me consider—what road shall I recommend ?— 
where are the most interesting objects’? do you care for cathedrals or 
old churches?’ ‘Not I; they are all alike; zigzag windows and 
doors, and queer-looking pillars with hard names I never could recol- 
lect. When you've seen one, you've seen twenty.” There’s more in 
that, thought I, than appears on the surface, and he is a good deal 
nearer to the fact than he is aware of; but let it pass. ‘‘ Or for col- 
leges?” continued I. ‘ Devil a bit; I had enough of them at old 
Trinity.” ‘Or for rare and curious libraries?” ‘* Oh, as to libraries, 
we have plenty of that sort of thing here, and capital ones, too; when 
I travel, I don’t want to be bothered with libraries.” We are getting 
over the ground, thought I, at high pressure speed. There's no use in 

roposing a visit to Oxford, or Cambridge, or York, or Lincoln, or 
Gucnertere. or the Bodleian Library, or the British Museum, or the 
matchless wonders of Althorp. I wonder whether he has any turn for 
old Castles. ‘‘ Would you like to see Kenilworth,Conway, Caernarvon, 
or Warwick Castle, or Windsor?” ‘* Windsor! Yes; I’ve heard about 
Windsor, where the Queen lives and walks on the slopes, every morning, 
as Lalwaysseein Saunders ; but as to old castles, generally, whyI don’t 
care a farthing for them.” ‘ Well, never mind them; what are they 
after all but mere walls, without roof or furniture, and no use to any 
one. Of course youdon’t want to see Wales, as you have been in Wick- 
low?” ‘*Qh, bedad, no. Wales,after Wicklow, won’tdoatall. And 
as to mountains, anywhere, they look very well in pictures, but they 
are generally hid behind fog, or mist, or something else, and I ama 
poor hand at the climbing. I prefer the high road, and an easy going 
car.” Here he laughed heartily at his own joke, as he thought it, 
which gave me time to think what I should next propose. M y stock of 
suggestions was nearly exhausted. ‘* There’s no advantage,” said I, 
‘‘in a round-about and expensive journey through Wales, for the 
mountain passes, and the ruined castles, and the lakes, and the Menai 
Bridge, are all familiar to us in every print shop, and every body 
knows they aresadly overrated.” ‘Faith, I believe so.” <“ I’lltell you 
your plan,” said I, ‘‘ I’ve have hit on it toapoint. Get over to Liver- 
pool by the mail packet. The moment you land, box yourself and your 
party ¢ight into the first train that starts; ask no questions ; don’t stir 
for ps See ; you'll have nothing more to pay; you’ll not be annoyed 
with seeing anything, and you'll find yourself in London before you can 
turn round. What do you think of that?’ ‘“* A capital plan; I don’t 
doubt but you are right,” said he, shaking me by the hand; ‘and I am 
very much obliged to you for the hint.” With this he left me, deter- 
mined to visit England, and see all the marvels of Saxony, on this last 
and most improved principle. 

Some time after, I ascertained that he never penetrated as far as Lon- 
don at all, but broke down at Cheltenham, where he saw so many Dublin 
faces, and met somany familiar acquaintances, that he thought he was 
in Sackville-street, and found it impossible to tear himself away from 
the enchanting novelty. So there he lingered out his two months’ fur- 
lough, as perfectly entranced as Rinaldo, when spell-bound by Armida, 
or Ulysses subdued by the intoxicating cup of Circe. He came home in 
ecstacies with his tour, not caring a fig for London, but determined to 
visit Cheltenham again, with the earliest opportunity. His case re- 
minds me of a jovial Londoner, who, soon after the peace of 1815, rush- 
ed over to Paris,in an agony of excitement, to see the wonders so lon 
excluded from Cockney optics. He spent the entire summer there, an 
returned to England, almost mad with delight ; but when questioned by 
his friends as to what he had seen in the French metropolis, frankly 
confessed that he hadseen nothing at all. ‘ All he knew was, he lived 
in Rue St. Jacques, (pronounced Jack). Paris was the finest place in 
the world. He thought he wasin London allthetime. He met ail his 
familiar associates, Tom Johnson, Bill Watson, Ned Taylor, Harry 
Sims, and all the rest of them. They dined, and got drunk together, 
every night, and he’d go again, next year; he'd be —— if he wouldn’t.’. 

This section of our fellow-beings forms a numerous species, who walk 
the world in thousands, making money by bushel-loads, and are usually 
reputed, among their compeers, as ‘‘ devilish shrewd, clever fellows.” 
So be it. Useful, no doubt, they are in their generation; and, 
although lacking somewhat in the high scale of intellectuality, and the 
faculties of refined enjoyment, they formed amusing as well as profita- 
ble subjects of contemplation to many more who love to suck wisdom 

‘om practical observation, and like to study man, and his peculiarities, 

& varjorum edition.— Dublin University Magazine. 








Lwpevial Parliament. 
THE MINISTERIAL CRISIS. 


' House of Lords, Friday, Feb. 28. 
The House met at five o’clock. 


, The Marquis of LANSDOWNE said he had to state that the attemp 
in which Lord J. Russell was engaged on Monday last had failed before 
that night had passed. In consequence of that failure, a negotiation 
had been entered into with Sir Jas. Graham, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining if he was prepared to undertake the formation of a Cabinet. 
Under those circumstances, he had undertaken it, but had communica- 
ted to her Majesiy his inability to succeed in his attempt. In this im- 
portant and critical state of affairs her Majesty was desirous of paus- 
ing, and informing herself of the opinion of others, before taking other 
steps, especially of an illustrious Duke—the Duke of Wellington—to 
whom she had had on another occasion to refer in moments of difficulty. 
, Lord STANLEY then made his statement, and said that at his first 
interview with her Majesty he had advised that an attempt be made to 
form a Ministry by a coalition between the supporters of the late Min- 
istry and the followers of Sir R. Peel He believed that the cause of 
the abrupt resignation was not the division on the motions of Disraeli 
= Mr. Locke King, but by their difficulties with respect to the ques- 

on of Papal Aggression and the Budget, and the failure of Lord John 


| 








Russell to reconstruct the Ministry. Hehad earnest] 
but having failed to obtain the co-operation of thel 

party he was convinced that the opposition in the House of Commons 
would be too great to enable his Ministry to bear up against, and he 
had accordingly made a communication to her Majesty to that effect. 
If he had succeeded in the attempt he should have considered it his duty 


to repeal the Income Tax, and to bring in measures for the relief of the | 


agricultural districts, but would not have pursued so rash and hasty a 
course with reference to the Papal Aggression as had been taken by the 
late Ministry. The noble Lord sat down amidst loud cheering. 

The Earl of ABERDEEN said he had been unable to unite with Lord 
Jobn Russell for the purpose of forming a Government. ‘ 

After a few words from Lord Stanley, their Lordships adjourned at 
45 minutes past seven. 

STATEMENT OF LORD J. RUSSELL. 
House of Commons, Friday, Feb. 28. 


Shortly after five o’clock, Hon. Mempers who had notices of motion 
having postponed them, the orders of the day were then called on. 

On the motion for the second reading of the Ecclesiastica! Titles As- 
sumption Bill, : 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL, amid the most profound silegce, rose and 
said—Sir, in moving the postponement of this order of the day, I will 
take the opportunity of stating to the House what has occurred since I 
asked them on Monday to adjourn tothisday. Before I do so I think it 
necessary to notice a contradiction to a statement which I made on 
Monday last.—(Great cheering.) I then stated that Lord Stanley hav- 
ing been sent for by the Queen had stated to her Majesty that he was 
not then prepared to form a Government, and that I was then required 
to repair to Buckingham Palace. I received a contradiction to that 
statement in terms very peremptory,and in amanner not very courteous. 
I feel it due to my own honrur to state, in the first place, that nothing 
was further from my intention than to misrepresent the conduct of 
Lord Stanley. For that Noble Lord I have the greatest possible res- 
pect, I have fought in Parliamentary matters side by side with him— 
(Cheers), [ have fought face to face against him.—(Cheers) In all times 
and in every situation. Ihave had occasion to admire his spirit, cou- 
rage, and his honour.—(Great cheering.) Therefore I should be sorry 
indeed if anything which fell from me did not give a correct represen- 
tation of what that Noble Lord had stated.—(Cheers.) The House will 
recollect that it was not then my duty to go into detail, not to relate 
particular circumstances, and not, above all, to narrate what had come 
to my knowledge of conversation, but yet to state clearly what appear- 
ed to me to be the general result of all that had occurred.—(Hear, 
hear.) It was quite necessary that I should state a reason why, after 
having once taken leave of my Sovereign, I was again required to re- 
pair to the palace; that it was necessary is obvious, from the various 
statements circulated—statements, some of them etna to the Hon. 
Gentleman’s contradiction, and some of them subsequent—(Cheers)— 
which represented that Noble Lord as anxious to form a Government, 
and myself as having endeavoured to force myself into the presence of 
my Sovereign, when that Noble Lord was engaged in that task.— 
(Cheers.) And what Sir, then occurred? His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert wrote to me a letter on Saturday afternoon, and by the permis- 
sion of her Majesty, and also of his Royal Highness, I will now read it 
to the House.—( Hear, hear. ) 

‘Lord Stanley has, after a conversation with her Majesty, declined 
to undertake the formation of a Government at present, until it is clear 
no other Government could be formed. The Queen has sent for Lord 
Aberdeen and Sir James Graham, and she wishes to see you immedi- 
ately.” 
yer I could, Sir, do no other, on receiving that letter, than con- 
clude that Lord Stanley had declined for the present to form a Govern- 
ment—(loud cheers)—until it was found that no other Goverment 
could be formel1; and TI ask whether there was any misrepresentation 
in stating, two days after receiving this letter, that Lord Stanley was 
not prepared at that time to form a Government—and used the words 
‘*not then prepared?”—(Loud cheers.) Sir, every one who has been 
admitted to the presence of her Majesty is aware of the courtesy, of 
the memory, and of the precise truth of everything which falls from her 
(Cheers)—but, Sir, though I received from her Majesty an account of 
what passed at her interview with Lord Stanley, I do not rest solely on 
her Majesty’s statement, but I rest on the statement of the interview 
which Lord Stanley sent to her Majesty in the course of the same even- 
ing, and of which she permitted me to read the extracts which bear on the 
point in question. And let me observe, that ifI state these particulars 
to the House, it is in consequence of the contradiction of the Honoura- 
ble Gentleman opposite.—(Great cheering.) After stating to her Ma- 
jesty the position of the three parties of which the House of Commons 
is composed, I observed that the present Administration had never met 
with any defeat at the hands of Lord Stanley’s political friends. 
(Great cheering.) Lord Stanley then went on to state that he would 
only consent to form a Government only in the event of nocoalition be- 
ing formed. He believed that an Administration formed under such 
circumstances would be more likely to meet support, than one formed 
without time for reflection. Now he asked whether those extracts did 
not bear out his statement that Lord Stanley was not prepared to form 
a Government? He would now state, that having been desired by her 
Majesty to construct an Administration, and at her Majesty's request 
he had obtained interviews with both Lord Aberdeen and Sir James 
Graham, I feel itright to say, that no personal consideration stood in 
the way of the formation of a Government composed of those whose 
opinions appeared to prevail in the House of Commons. If Lord Aber- 
deen and Sir James Graham had concurred in the formation of a Gov- 
ernment, I believe that no personal consideration would have stood in 
their way.—(Hear.) With respect to the several points of public im- 
portance on which we deliberated, although there was not any perfect 
agreement, yet there did not seem to be such a diversity of opinion as 
might not by further communication have been removed. There was 
one question—the Papal aggression—on which it appeared impossible 
that we could agree. I think it quite necessary to proceed with that 
Bill.—(Loud cheers.) Lord Aberdeen told me that he thought re- 
specting the late aggression on this country no legislation at all was 
necessary. Upon that point there was so wide a difference of opinion 
that it was evident that no Government could possibly be formed by 
the coalition of such parties.—(Hear, hear.) I again repaired to Buck- 
ingham Palace and informed her Majesty of the difficulty which had 
occurred, and laid before her a full statement of the state of affairs. 
The effect of that information to the Queen was that her Majesty’s de- 
sire led to a communication with the Right Honourable Gentleman the 
Member for Ripon (Sir J. Graham), with the hope that I might be able, 
with his assistance, to reconstruct the Government by such an infusion 
of new strength as would give force and efficiency to the Ministry.— 
(Hear, hear.) I was led to this course by old associations, by the re- 
collection of the political aptitude which the Right Hon. Baronet so 
eminently possesses, and further still, if I may be permitted to state 
so much to the House, by the ties of old and long-continued friendship. 
We were agreed on most of the great topics of public affairs, and I did 
think that if an interview was fairly conducted we might come to some 
general accord upon subjects on which a difference of feeling prevailed 
—(Hear, hear.) The interview was abortive, anu I was therefore again 
obliged to resign the commission for the formation of a Government 
with which her Majesty had been pleased to honour me.—(Hear, hear.) 

This morning Iwas informed that Her Majesty had received the let- 
ter from Lord Stanley which I have read to the House. Placed under 
that difficulty, Her Majesty had, most wisely, as I think, sent for an 
old friend of the Crown, who is not more eminent for his distinguished 
services abroad and for the glory of his military achievements—( Loud 
and long continued cheering)—than he is for the constitution of the 
country (the Duke of Wellington)—(Repeated cheers from all sides of 
House)—I trust that I have said enough to assure the House that the 
representation of the Right Honourable Gentleman the Member for 
Bucks (Mr. Disraeli), that Lord Stanley was prepared to form a Goy- 
ernment was incorrect.—(Hear and cheers; andcries of “‘Oh.”) With 
this statement I conclude the narrative of what has occurred within the 
last few days—(Cheers)—but I cannot omit this opportunity of refut- 
ing the assertion that I was ready to take the helm in a time of pros- 
perity, and to resign the Ministry as soon as the Government was 
placed in a state of difficulty. To that assertion I respond that I should 
not have deemed the adverse division come to the other night any suf- 
ficient reason for a resignation of the Government if I had thought 
that it could be carried on successfully.—(Hear, hear, and cheers). If I 
did not shrink from the difficulties of the country when 3,000,000 of 
people were in a state of distress it was not likely that I should shrink 
from them now; but I saw it was nseless to proceed when office 
could only be retained at the risk of power which would be useful to 
the country and the loss of that character which was honourable to its 
Sa hear). When the Directors of the Bank of Eng- 

and came to my Right Honourable Friend to ask us to suspend the 
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made an attempt law, and run the risk of an indemnity from Parliament, I might have 
rs of the Peelite | shrunk from the difficulties of the time; when, at a later period, the 


whole of Europe was shaken with revolutions from one end to the other, 
and when there was every prospect of the treaty which bound Euro 
together, and preserved the peace of the world being dissolved, we did 
not shrink from our parts, nor did we doso even when in Ireland large 
bodies of people were preparing to organise a rebellion —-(Oh, oh!) We 
might then have shrunk from the difficulties of the period; but to sup- 
pose that we should do so now, when all those troubles had passed away, 
when commerce is flourishing, when the people are prosperous, and 
when the only difficulty at the Exchequer is, that it is rather fuller 
than it canconveniently hold—(A laugh)—is quite ridiculous. —(Hear, 
hear.) But, Sir, I wish to state some of the opinions which I hold now 
with regard to the three questions which have occupied the public 
mind, and engaged Parliamentary attention a good deal of late.— 
(Hear, hear). One of the most important of those questions is free 
trade and the free import of corn.—(Hear and cheers.) Now, Sir, I 
take no credit whatever for the establishment of the present law upon 
that subject, for the system which the Government of Lord Melbourne 
proposed was a system of a different kind. ‘It was asystem which was 
based upon a moderate duty on corn, and a differential duty on sugar 
and other articles. The plan was rejected by the House of Commons, 
and in 1845 the circumstances of the country having in the meantime 
undergone a gr2at change and assumed a different aspect, Sir Robert 
Peel pronounced that at no distant period the corn-laws mast be re- 
pealed and at the same time—in the month of November—without any 
communication with my party, I published my opinions that the time 
was come when the corn laws could no longer be maintained. The only 
safe course then was to proceed to their abolition, and Sir Robert Peel 
ave the honour of the change which afterwards followed to the Hon. 
ember for the West Riding.—(Hear, hear.) Now, Sir, I think it ig 
due in a great part to Sir Robert Peel and to the Hon. Member for the 
West Riding, but I can’t altogether ony that Iclaim no credit but the 
smallest amount is due for the part I took in effecting the change.— 
(Hear, hear.) That change was effected in 1846, and I believe its ef- 
fects have been most beneficial to this country.—(Cheers.) I believe 
that the great mass of the people of this country are enjoying benefits 
from that change which they could uot otherwise have obtained.— 
(Hear, hear.) Whenthe reins of power fell into our hands it was our 
endeavoar to proceed in that policy; and on two very important ques- 
tions, namely, in the case of foreign sugar and the navigation-laws, we 
succeeded in carrying measures in conformity with our present com- 
mercial policy. —(Hear, hear.) I rejoice that we were able to carry 
these two changes into effect with the willing concurrence of the two 
Houses of Parliament, for it appears to me that while we are endea- 
vouring to carry such changes into effect, we should, as far as possible, 
do so without disturbing the institutions of the country.—(Cheers. ) 

I will now proceed to the next subject, and that is the Bill relating 
to the assumption of power in this country by a foreign ecclasiastical 
power—(Hear.) I still concur it the opinion which I expressed on the 
introduction of that Bill. It is my opinion that the assumption of these 
titles was an assumption of power on the part of a foreign prince which 
it was impossible for us to pass by unnoticed ; but, Sir, I will say this, 
that I thought and still think that the main object to be attained by that 
bill was the vindication of our national independence and the assertion 
of the supremacy of the Crownand kingdom of England as against any 
foreign power whatever.—(Hear, hear.) But, Sir, with respect to the 
Bill we had introduced, looking to the past proceedings in the Irish 
Courts of Law, there are some of its clauses which ought not to be 
pressed to the fullest extent. It was not our intention so to the inter- 
fere with anything which belongs to the regular order of Roman Cath- 
olic worship. So far we were anxious to maintain the religious liberty 
which exists in this country. Therefore if that Bill were proceeded 
with, I should be ready to make all such alterations as should pre- 
vent any of the interference which seems to be dreaded. I own that 
when I see @ man of such moderation as Archbishop Murray objecting 
to the provisions of that Bill, I will say I am quite ready, to examine 
and go into the provisions of the Bill, and see whether the objections 
which have been stated really do exist.—(Hear, hear, and laughter.) 
My persuasion was, and I was induced to believe so by information 
which I received from a very high authority that on these two points 
whith I have stated this Bill was not calculated to make any inter- 
ference. Therefore I am quite ready to carry into effect the criginal 
intention of the Bill, not to depart from them, and not to go beyond 
them. There isanother question of very great importsnce upon which, 
on the occasion of a late debate, on the 20th inst., I madea statement 
to the House on the subject of extending the franchise. It is fit that I 
should state to the House that this subject has been under the con- 
sideration of the Cabinet during the late recess, but myself and my 
colleagues came to the unanimous determination that it would not be 
right to introduce a measure on that subject in the present session. As, 
however, ageneral election must take place in 1853, we determined 
that in 1852, would be the latest time that such a measure could be in- 
troduced. With respect to the question itself. I have to say that hay- 
ing for ten years before the Reform Bill was introduced devoted my 
attention to the subject, and having made many motions between the 
years 1821 and 1831, having had a great share in framing the Reform 
Bill, I am perfectly satisfied with the general working of that Bill. I 
do not see that it has produced any of the consequences of overturning 
the Constitution which were prophesied of it. Butin respect, however, 
of any future measure which may be introduced upon the subject, I 
think you must proceed with greater caution. I think the general 
disposition of the Reform Parliament has produced a fair representa- 
tion of the intelligence, the wishes, and the industry, of the people. 
Isbould dread any change which might be introduced in the represen- 
tation which deprived the House of Commons of that conservative ele- 
ment which ought to belong to it. I cannot conceive that a House of 
Commons merely representing numbers would act in harmony with a 
monarchy, an hereditary House of Peers, and an Established Church. 
I think it ought to be the object of any one who approaches this sub- 
ject not to create a House of Commons, whic’ should be a separate 
power, but it should be his object to do as we did in 1831, to endeavour 
to give to the people a greater interest in their institutions, and 
at the same time to improve the general representation. These are the 
views that I venture to bring before the House upon these three topics. 
It is at the present time a matter of doubt into whose hands the Gov- 
ernment of the country may be committed, but I feel that on greater 
subjects, like those I have referred of Parliamentary interference, it is 
not for Ministers alone to look to the solution of such great questions. 
—(Hear, hear.) They interest us and our own posterity.—(Hear, 
hear.) Sir, I have considered, in the course of my Parliamentary con- 
duct, whether on the day I was proposing a reform to a small minority, 
and amidst the apathy of the country, or whether I was proposing a 
Bill that was receiving the enthusiasm of the nation. I felt that my 
great comfort was that I was acting with them on whom I had the 
greatest confidence, and on whose judgment I could rely—(Hear, hear) 
—and on whose integrity I could place the greatest faith.—(Hear, 
hear.) The Noble Lord having alluded to the sentiments of Burke, 
and the men with whom he had acted for eleven years, said—I have 
acted for far more than eleven years with such men ‘as Romilly, Mack- 
intosh, and Horner, with Lord Grey and Lord Althorpe, and with 
such men it has been my pride to act. I will not speak of the living, 
but I will say this, that as long as I ama public man I will act wi 
those men and consort with such men as adopt my public views —(Hear, 
hear.) Some men may think that our standard of public virtue is 
higher than in the times of Burke, others may think it lower, but as 
long as I take part in public affairs I shall ever follow the example of 
such public men asI think may best guide my public life.—(The No- 
ble Lord sat down amid much cheering.) 

Mr. DISRAELI said that when he contradicted, as it was called, the 
noble lord, he meant no offence whatever, and he left it tothe House to 
say whether the impression made upon them by the noble lerd’s state- 
ment, on Monday, was not that lord Stanley was not able to form an 
Administration. 

Mr. J. O°CONNELL rose, but there were loud cheers for Sir James 
Graham. After some moments’ delay 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM said that on Saturday evening Lord Aberdeen 
and himself were ordered to attend the Queen, and they immediately 
did so, and were informed that as Lord Stanley was not then prepared 
to form an administration, she had again authorised Lord John Russell 
to form an alministration. Both he and Lord Aberdeen instantly ex- 
pressed their willingness to obey the Sovereign, and act in unison with 
Lord John Russell. It was @ source of great satisfaction to him that 
he had again renewed his private friendship with the noble lord, with 
with whom he had so long acted; and he hoped that in future he might 
use the phrasc of ‘‘ my noble friend,” Upon the question of religious 
liberty, the extension of the suffrage, and free trade, he had acted with 


the noble lord sometimes as a colleague, and sometimes as an opponent; 
but he had still agreed with him. Qn all these points there was no 
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event him from joining with the noble lord incarrying out 
the opinit of those measures, . With respect to the extension of the suf- 
frage, he thought great caution should be observed, but he was still 
willing to consider the subject and extend the suffrage on safe princi- 
les. With respect to the Papal Aggression, he was bound to say that 
he could not reconcile to his sense of pubic duty to be an assentin 
party to the government bill, however much it might be altered an 
modified. He believed the bill would be utterly inoperative; but it 
would be regarded by the Roman Catholics as penal and odious. He had 
had no communication on the subject with Lord Aberdeen until the 
session had commenced; and when he asked his lordship’s opinion on 
the first day of the session he was glad to find that Lord Aberdeen 
agreed with him (Sir James Graham), and although the noble lord op- 
posite offered to modify the measure they could not consent to support 
it it in whatever shape it might be presented. There was cardinal 
difference (laughter) between the noble lord and them on that point. 
Seeing, therefore, that they were opposed tothe bill in opposition to the 
feeling of the people of England and Scotland, it would have been 
absurd on the part of Lord Aberdeen and himself to attempt to form an 
administration. He was, however, bound to say that the step taken by 
the Court of Rome, and more particularly by Cardinal Wiseman, was, 
in his opinion, excessively offensive. 

Mr. HUME thought that if they valued the peace of Ireland they 
ought to regret the bill of the noble lord below him (Lord John Russell). 
The people of England would be surprised to find that the difficulty in 
the way of forming an administration was the question of oy ag- 
gression, and that that the difficulty had nothing to do with the Budget 
or the taxation of the people, and the extension of the franchise. _ 

Sir R. INGLIS made a speech against the Papal aggression, which 
was replied to by Mr. John O'Connell. 

Mr. OSBORNE reproached Lord J. Russell with timidity, and asked 
how Ireland was to be governed. He wished to see Sir J. Graham in 
owe. NEWDEGATE contended that Sir J. Graham’s principles were 
opposed to those of the people of England and he should prefer Lord J. 
Russell, at least on the most important question before the Houte. 

Mr. P. HOWARD spoke of the necessity of religious toleration, free- 
trade, and extension of the suffrage. 

Mr. SPOONER regretted that Lord J. Russell had contemplated a 
modification of the Papal Aggression Bill. ; , 

Mr. WAKLEY asked why nothing had been said about Parliamen- 
tary Reformand the Budget. Would the Chancellor of Exchequer take 
an early opportunity of saying what he intended to do with the latter? 

Lore J. RUSSEL explained that there was no Ministry existing, and 
he could say nothing about Finance. 

Mr. Alderman SYDNEY said the expenses of the country must be 
reduced. , 

The House adjourned at 8 o’clock till Monday. 





AUSTRIAN AND PRUSSIAN TROOPS AND ENGINEERING. 


The following extracts, although not of very recent date, will be 
found interesting, inasmuch as they throw some light upon the vast 
armaments of Central Germany. They refer to the entry of the com- 
bined forces into the Schleswig-Holstein territory. 


Lauenberg, Jan. 22. 

The Austrians continue to pass the river here and at Artlenburg.— 
They are ferried over in small boats, holding ten men each, the guns, 
baggage-waggons, officers horses, crossing in the large boats called 

rahms. These can take 30 horses at a time, and consequently guns 
of any calibre. Therefore the bridge to be built at Artienburg, an 
which is only to be a temporary one, is utterly unnecessary. But Prus- 
sia must have something to do with the advance, and for that reason 
the bridge will certainly be thrown across, if the frost permits. 

Of the troops it is difficult to say much, as we only see them in small 
detachmeats, three companies at a time at the utmost. As soon as 
they reach the opposite bank they are ferried across, and the moment 
a company is formed after landing they are hurried off in parties of 
from six to fifteen to their billets. As it is the Austrian system always 
to march in t-coats, except in summer, I have been unable to see 
anything of the regiments except men, muskets, great-coats, 
and’ belts. The Shakos are carefully enveloped in oil-cloth, 
and the trousers tucked up half way to the knee, so that it is im- 
possible to form an idea of their appearance at other times. They have 
no es, and march very early, often at 2 or 3 o’elock in the morn- 
ing ; ® measure very harassing to the men, but necessary from the great 
distance some have to march before they find their quarters. It is a cu- 
rious fact'that hitherto no guides have been demanded from the au- 
thoritiés. The parties, many of which have nota single man amongst 
them able to speak German, receive their billets with a general direc- 
tion as to their route, and are then left to take their chance of finding 
thé village or hamlet. This is very hard upon them. I have known 
cases where the men did not reach their quarters till midnight, after 
wand many miles out of their road. I have seen parts of the fol- 
lowing |! nts—Wellington, Albrecht, Schwarzenburg, Kaiser, and 
Nugent. The second and last are Italians, the third Hungarians, the 
foarth the celebrated Tyrolese rifle regiment, which distinguished it- 
sélf so greatly in Italy and Hungary. It isa remarkably fine corps.— 
The companies I saw were very uneven in size but just the sort of men 
to make riflemen, and their bold, soldierlike appearance, confident air, 
and picturesque dress, made a great impression. They are armed with a 
very short and heavy rifle, carry the powder- flask at the right side, and 
many of them the ramrods slung from the left shoulder, and fitting in- 
to a shoe under the right arm. The tight hose they wear, over which 
the high ancle boot is laced, gave a neatness to their appearance when 
in line very different from the slovenly look of the other regiments, 
with their tucked-up trousers. One thing must be said of all the detach- 
ments I have seen, to whatever regiments they belonged ; the gray great 
coats had taken every variety of shade, from weather and constant wear 
and tear, for the Austrian foot soldier has no slop-jacket, and works, 
marches, and lounges about in his gredt-coat; but their arms and ac- 
coutrements were in admirable order. Many of them have been five 
weeks on the march without a rest-day, yet I have seen none whose 
belts and arms would not stand a comparison even with an English regi- 
ment on parade. This is no slight praise, particularly considering the 
variety of countries they have come through, the very bad quarters 
be | have been obliged to put up with, and the roads and weather, 
both of which have been very trying to the soldier. Being struck by 
the appearance of their muskets, I obtained permission to examine one. 
The lock, introduced about five years ago, is very different from any- 
thing I have seen before. It looks more like the old flint lock than any- 
thing else, although on the percussion principle. There is no nipple, 
but in its stead, a pan with a circular cover of peculir construction, 
opening and shutting by means of a spring outside the plate, as in the 
old flint musket. In its centre is a moveable steel pin, with round flat 
head projecting above the cover. The igniting power (fulminating 
powder) is contained in thin metal tubes three quarters of an inch long, 
a few lines smaller in diameter than the touchhole, and ending in a 
slight double brass wire, by which a tube is attached to each cartridge 
under the fold at the upper end. In loading, the hammer 
is drawn to half-cock, the pan opened, the man seizes the 
cartridge, opens the fold, thrusts the tube into the touchhole, shuts 
the pan and pulls at the cartridge, when the brass wire tears off the 
superfluous paper, which remains suspended fromthe pan. The load- 
ing then proceeds as usual; after firing, the wire and paper serve to 
withdraw the empty tube. All the Austrian fire-arms are or will be 
constructed on this principle; men and officers alike speak highly in 
its favour, and several years of active service have proved its efficien- 

cy. But its theoretical faults are obvious, and it does not seem to be any 
improvement upon the old plan of percussion ; for the motions in loading 
are too many, as there are the two extra actions of opening and shut- 
the : there is the extra s ring, very liable to d e, being 
outside the plate; the junction of igniting power and powder in the 
cartridge seems dangerous; the musket is loaded with the igniting 
wer already in the touchhoie, and, lastly, in cold weather there is 
ditiealty in \ meeey oy, the tube = the ao The result would 
therefo & more complica i 
the lock with éap and niprle, plicated and dangerous machine than 


Very different is the construction of the new Prussian musket, the 
zund-nadel-gewehr. It is far less complicated, the motions simpler 
and fewer and consequently the firing more rapid. At its lower end 
the breech is cut away into the form of the matrix which receives our 
common horizontal door-bolt. A cylinder with a short, straight, up- 
right handle, fits into this part of the barrel, and has notches corres- 


ponding with those in the breech. At the bottom of the cylinder lies 


ral spring with a rough steel spring to perforate the cartridge.— 
In loading, the cylinder is drawn back, the cartridge placed in the ori- 








fice, the bolt returned, and the weapon is ready for use. The cartridge 
consists of a ball of peculiar shape (the celebrated spitz-kug), under 
which lies the igniting power, rolled up in thin pasteboard ; a small 
paper bag containing the powder receives the whole, and is tied at the 
top. In pulling the trigger the spiral spring escapes, the sieel pin 
passes through the powder into the igniting power, and the charge is 
thus fired from the front instead of behind, as in all other weapons. 

Several advantages attend this mode of firing besides celerity. The 
ball can be made much larger than in the ordinary musket, and its 
course is consequently truer ; the powder is not crushed, as is often the 
case, particularly with the rifle, by the use of the ramrod; the pecu- 
liar shape of the pasteboard receptacle for the fulminating powder 
cleans the barrel from the effect of the last discharge, and the man, 
once under cover, and able to load as easily lying down as standing, 
need expose no part of himself tothe enemy’s fire. Its great and irre- 
deemable faults are the liability of the spiral epring to get out of or- 
der, the constantly-occurring divergence of the steel pen to the right 
or left, the liability to miss fire as soon as the pin gets dirty, and the 
great wear and tear of the barrel from the smoke and burnt wder 
which issues at the point of junction of the cylinder with the barrel. 
I have had occasion to observe and test many sorts of firearms depend- 
ing upon a spiral spring. Not one was found to answer, and the proof 
that the expebtations of the Prussians have been disappointed 
in the efficacy of their new construction lies in the fact that or- 
ders have been issued countermanding a further fabrication of muskets 
on this plan. ’ ’ ’ 

The spitz-kugel—so called because pointed at one end, is certainly 
very effective. The centre of ye is truer in this form than in 
the round builet, and, as the ball is formed by pressure, it is free from 
the hollow places so liable to be formed in casting. . , 

About 15,000 men have passed the Elbe, four brigades of light six- 
pounders, and one of heavy twelves. The brigades consist of 12 guns 
and 2 howitzers each. 


January 24. 


The bridge over the Elbe was completed to-day. The length is 1,500 
feet, of which the Prussians built 1,260 feet. They had previously 
measured the breadth of the river, and calculated on 1,200 feet as the 
extreme length of the bridge, but the quantity of melted ice increased 
the volume of water to such an extent that their pontoons were in- 
sufficient in number, and they were obliged to call in the aid of the 
Austrians. 

The two methods of going to work were very different, and I will en- 
deavour to describe both, as I think it may interest you. 

Three companies of pioneers, 600 men, 270 horses, and 99 pontoons, 
had been marched from Berlin and Magdeburg to Boitzenburg and the 
neighbourhood, and two of these were quartered in Lauenburg, and 
Litau two days — to commencing operations. On the evening of the 
22d they marched down to theriver-side, one company at Lauenburg, the 
other opposite Artlenburg, where the bridge wa’ to be thrown across. 
Each waggon carries seven beams 24 feet long, and 18 bevilled boards ; 
the pontoon, 22 feet long, 5 feet broad, and three feet deep, with its 
anchor. Cables and other requisites are carried in separate waggons. 
After unloading the pontoons, the night of the 22d, the whole of the 
23d, aud last night, were spent in preparing the pontoons for the 
operation, and building a stage (120 feet long) into the river. The 
pontoons, placed eight feet asunder, were lashed to their beams in sets 
of four, partially covered with boards, and floated down below the spot 
chosen for the bridge. At half-past 8 o’clock this morning the real work 
commenced. The first of four pontoons was dragged up to the stage 
and lashed to it. An anchor-boat above, and another below the line 
carried out the anchors and dropped them, and the men set about com- 


d | pleting the flooring. 20 men in four ranks marched up to the pontoons ; 


the last rank raised the flooring-boards in succession, handed them to 
the next rank, who passed them over their heads to the second, who, 
in like manner, passed them to the front rank, who placed them in 
their proper order. The remaining fours of pontoons were brought up 
in succession and fastened in the same way. When the last was in its 
position stanchions were fixed and a rope rove through them, three feet 
above the level of the bridge. 

The Austrians then commenced from the opposite bank. A stage 24 
feet long waserected The pontoons, 24 feet long, were then launched 
above the bridge; the first was brought alongside the stage, dropping 
its anchor as it approached its position. The five beams of the flooring 
were then fastened to it by iron pins at one end; 10 men pushed the 
pontoons by the beams to the requisite distance, and dropped their oth- 
er ends into their respective places. 10 others advanced with the floor- 
ing boards, which were speedily adjusted ; an oar was raised as a 
stanchion on each side, to which the side ropes were fastened. The 
second pontoon was then brought up in like manner, dropping its up- 

er anchor, and passing below the line of bridge to drop the second. 

t was then hauled alongside the first pontoon, the beams secured and 
pushed out, and so on in succession. The work proceeded with great 











rapidity. The stage was built, and twelve pontoons secured, in twenty 
minutes. 

The third company of Prussians then arrived from Boitzenburg, and 
their pontoons were again launched below bridge. These were hauled 
singly into their respective position. At half-past 12 the bridge was 
completed, and the Archduke Leopold, who arrived here last night, 
passed over it. 

The Prussian train is very complete ; the waggons and appointments 
are superb, and the horses small, but useful pe in excellent condition. 
The Austrian, on the contrary, had a very shabby appearance, having 
evidently seen much service. But there can be no doubt as to the 
superiority of their system over that of the PrussSians. Building the 
bridge from below was @ radical error. The men had to force the boats 
up against an extremely powerful current, and the labour was immen- 
sely increased by the formation of such unwiedly masses as the sets 
of pontoons, A whole day and night were lost in forming these sets 
(they call each set of foar. ‘* a machine”), and extraordinary labour 
was necessary to bring them up again to their proper statioa when- 
ever, as frequently happened, the machine did not hit its station, and 
was carried down the stream. With the Austrian system this was 
avoided. The pontoons were carried by the stream into this position. 
By dropping their owaanchors no anchor-boat were necessary ; by pay- 
ing out the rope they aropped into their stations without difficulty, or 
the chance of being carried too low down the stream. The side ropes 
were rove five feet above the bridge, a much more suitable height where 
cavalry have to pass, and the use of oars as uprights does away with 
the necessity of carrying stanchions. Altogether, the affair was a sort 
of contest between theory and practice. 





THE MINTO MYSTERY AND MORAL. 


It is an instructive fact, that a substantial part of the case between 
the English Premier and the Roman Pope turns upon the most trivial 
incident of gossip. The case on the Romish side is, that the passing of 
the Relief Act of 1847 was avowedly a supplement to the Emancipation 
Act of 1829; that the Conservative author of that later act expressly 
stated that it was meant, inter alia, to remove the obstruction which 
prevented the Pope from appointing Bishops in this country by bull; 
that the Whig leader declared in his place in Parliament, in 1844, that 
it would be absurd to prevent Romish Bishops from taking titdes ac- 
cording to the towns to which they belonged; that the recent bull ful- 
fils those permissive intentions; and that it was submitted by the Pope 
to the confidential emissary of the English Government. Lord John’s 
excuse, that he did not anticipate any thing so “insidious” or “ inso- 
lent” as the new bull, is a very feeble answer to the facts; and the as- 
surance that Lord Minto did not understand the bull to have been sub- 
mitted to him, raises some further question as to the propriety of Lord 
Minto’s intervention at all. 

On this momentous event the accounts do not materially disagree : 
Lord John and Bishop Ullathorne do not differ from each other upon 
this particular point more than Lord John differs from himself; for he 
— two accounts in the same breath. Bishop Ullathorne says, the 

ope took the first draft of the bull, “and put it into his Lordship’s 
hands, saying ‘This concerns England, and Lord Minto laid it down 
on the table without saying a word.” Lord John does not pretend to 
tell the story with complete accuracy; but he supplies two versions. 

1. “ As [heard the story, I understand that the utmost that is pretended is tha 
at an interview with which Lord Minto was honoured by the Pope, the Pope ob- 
served, ‘There is something there,’ pointing to a paper on the table, ‘ which con- 
cerns you,’ and that Lord Minto did not look at the paper and did not make any 
observation on the subject. Lord Minto did not recollect the circumstance, and 
may well have forgotten it if it took place.” 

2. “It was not said by the Roman Secretary of State, or by the Pope himself, 
‘Here is a project which we wish you to consider, which we wish to submit to 


your Government.’ If anything was said it was this, ‘There is a project which 
concerns you in that paper.’ ” 


Lord John repudiates any inference: Bishop Ullathorne can under- 
stand that Lord Minto was thinking of something else; ‘‘ but the con- 
clusion drawn by his Holiness was of a different character—he read in 
it the continuance of the policy of non-interference in our affairs.” 

And this would have been a fair inference from the quasi-diplomatic 
character of the Englishemissary. If you reply that Lord Minto went 
out in acapacity less formal than that of a regular diplomatist, you 
raise the question, whether it is desirable to send out extra-diplomatic 

ersons. There are many objections to doing so. You must choose 

rom among men not familiar with diplomatic dangers or resources, and 
therefore likely to be trapped. You must give them a large discretion, 
which 5 ammnene relaxes their responsibility. Their half-ama- 
teur half-irresponsible condition invites insidious approaches and ir- 
regularities on the other side. 

There may, indeed, be occasions on which a diplomatist is not the best 
agent, but then,in venturing to depart from the rule, you must be sare 
that you choose a man of great power and weight, of special aptitude 
and undoubted discretion—one who can command success, or at least 
absolutely refuse to incur the risks of petty failure. Was Lord Minto 
sucha man? The event proves that he wasnot. He went out to com- 
pass an understanding which was to benefit the Liberals and promote 
an easier intercourse between this Government and the Arch-priest of 
certain English subjects: the results have been, that the Liberals of 
Italy were incited but not supported against Austria; that there is 
misunderstanding between St. James’s and the Vatican ; and that lead- 
ing men in Parliament are disputing about gossip between Pius the 
Ninth and Lord Minto, Then, if a confidential extra-diplomatist was 
needed, why was he chosen? It is impossible to guess, unless it was 
upon the principle that 

“Tis a a very fine thing to be father-in-law 
To a very magnificent three-tail’d bashaw.” 


shin tl Miitieen 

Pusuic Dinner To Mr. Macrgapy.—We have already mentioned 
the fact that this parting tribute of respect was to be paid to Mr. Ma- 
cready, on the Istinst. The dinner was to take place at the Hallof Com- 
merce in the City, the London Tavern not being sufficiently capacious 
to accommodate the numerous applicants for tickets. Sir Edward Bul- 
wer Lytton is to fill the Chair, and the following list of Stewards is a 
remarkable testimonial to the esteem in which Mr. Macready is held, 
in literary and artistic circles. 


His Excellency the Chevalier Bun- Douglas Jerrold, Esq., 

sen, A. W. Kinglake, Esq., 
His Excellency M. Vande Weyer, Charles Knight, Esq., 
The Marquis of Lansdowne, Charles Kemble, Esq., 
The Earl of Fitzhardinge, John Kenyon, Esq., 
Viscount Castlereagh, M. P., The Hon. Spencer Lyttelton, 
Lord Ernest Bruce, M. P., Sir Edwin Landseer, R. A., 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Talfourd, Mark Lemon, Esq., 
Charles Babbage, Esq., D. M. Maclise, Esq., R. A., 
Mons. E. L. De Bamville, R. M. Milnes, M. P., 
George Bentinck, Esq., Sir Roderick Murchison, 
The Rev. W. H. Brookfield, The Right Honorable T. Babing- 
The Hon. Wm. Cowper, M. P., ton Macaulay, 
George Cattermole, Esq., W. Frederick Pollock, Esq., 
The Rev. G. W Cookesley, Joseph Paxton, Esq., 
John Payne Collier, Esq., Bryan Waller Proctor, Esq., 
Hon. Keppel Craven, Samuel Phelps, Esq., 
John T. Delane, Esq., Dr. Quin, 
Charles Dickens, Esq., David Roberts, Esq., R. A., 
Sir Charles Lock Eastlake, P. R. A., Samuel Rogers, Esq., 
The Right Hon. C. T. D’Enycourt, F. P. Delme Radcliffe, Esq., 

M. P., Clarkson Stanfield, Esq., R. A. 
Albany Fonblanque, Esq., Augustus Stafford, Esq.. M. P. 
W. T. Fox, Esq., M. P., Aifred Tennyson, Esq., 
John Forster, Esq., W. M. Thackeray, Esq., 
Sir Alexander Duff Gordon, Bart., The Rev James White, 
James Heywood, Eoq., M. P., Lieut-Gen. Sir John Wilson, 
Philip Henry Howard, Esq.,M. P., Benjamin Webster, Esq., 
The Rev. William Harness, Eliot Warburton, Esq., 
8. C. Hall, Esq., Charles Young, Esq. 


——_ >__—_ 


THE BUDGET AND THE MINISTRY. 


The’Premier and the Chancellor of the Exchequer are brothers in 
adversity. It is difficult to say which is most to be oommiserated. 
They doubtless sympathise with each other. They may do much by 
reciprocating their compassion, to keep each other in countenance. 
Poor Lord John! Poor Sir Charles! ‘Sure such a pair,” of legisla- 
tors, “‘ were never seen.” It may seem unkind, but the truth must be 
told. The sorrows of the Noble Lord and of the Right Hon. Gemtle- 
man are but beginning. Sir Charles Wood will, this evening, have 
foretaste of what is in reservefor him. The discussion, as the Parlia- 
mentary phraseology has it, “is to be taken” on the Budget to-night. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer will, consequently, be this night’s 
victim. The immolation of the Premier, or, rather, the commence- 
ment of the process, will take place next week, when the Papal Aggres- 
sion Bill again comes before the House. From all we can see or hear, 
Sir Charles Wood will be compelled, before the clock strikes twelve to- 
night, to come, in his own mind, to one of two conclusions. He will 
feel that he must either abandon his Budget, or resign his situation of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He had better make up his mind at once 
to do the former. If he hesitate, the inevitable result will be, that he 
will have to do both. If he persist in his adherence to his financial 
abortion of Monday night, the penalty he will have to pay for his fool- 
ish pertinacity will be the loss of office. With himself will, of course, 
go his Budget. It cannot exist an hour after his official career hag 
closed. It it were otherwise, we could understand those feelings which 
would lead him to cling to it with all the affection of a father. Wecan 
comprehend, that there may be such a thing in the Ministerial world, as 
a man having so devoted a regard for his offspring, as to inspire him 
with a heroism which would prompt him to sacrifice himself for the 
sake of afavourite measure. This cannot beso with Sir Charles Woad 
and his Budget. Any attempt to save it fromthe destruction with 
which itis menaced will most certainly be ineffectual: while the very 
attempt to avert the impending annihilation, will necessarily involve 
his own official extinction. If he at once abandon his Budget—if he 
cast out and cast off his own offspring, he may possibly thereby save 
himselt. But it cannot, under any circumstances, be saved. Its doom 
issealed. The sentence of death is written on its forehead. A few 
weeks hence, and it will bein its tomb. It will have had but a brief 
existence. It has been born but todie. It has been ushered into the 
world merely for the purpose of being extinguished. The Right Hon- 
ourable Gentleman to whom it owes its parentage will before many 
weeks, possibly before many days have elapsed, have to act as chief 
mourner ut its funeral. 

Some persons are prepared to see Sir Charles Wood make an attempt 
to save his offspring from a violent death by indulging, should the 
House persist in its hostility to the measure—in the threat of a resig- 
nation of the Ministers. We do not share in these apprehensions. We 
anticipate nothing of the kind. That is a game which cannot always 
be played with safety, much less with success. The trick is becoming 
stale. It will not do to be frequently repeated When resorted to on 
every occasion in which Ministers are thwarte!, it loses all its effect. 
It may have been all very well to try the effect of the thing when Lord John 
Russell first found his Cabinet in jeopardy; but because it was suc- 
cessful then, that is no reason why it should be successful now. Each 
successive repetition of a menace of this kind diminishes its effect, 
until it ceases to have any effect at all. Two years ago Lord John 
Russell's threat of resignationinspired an uneasy and regretful feeling 
in the country, because it was hoped that the Noble Lord's Govern- 
ment would improve as it went on. We have all lived to see that un- 
dignified expedient resorted to too often already. Because the circum- 
stance of parties or the country were peculiar at the particular mo- 
ment, Lord Join Russell has, on more than one occasion, forced obnox- 
ious measnres down the throats of an unwilling Parliament and a re- 
luctant people. But the time for carrying his purposes by such un- 
worthy and such unconstitutional moans has gone by; the threat 
would make no impression now; it would not inspire an atom of 
alarm in the public mind. The Noble Lord would have the 
mortificaiion of finding that the nation no longer said, “Oh, pray 
don’t resign.” He would hear quite different language. On his 
ears would fall the ungrateful words, ‘* Do resign, by all means. It is 
high time that you did. You ought to have doneit long ago.” Weare 
aware that some friends of the Whig Cabinet--the interested friends, 
for they have no other—say that no successors can be found to the pre- 
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sent Ministry. Thatisall nonsense. The forsaken lover in the song 
consoled herself with the reflection that *‘ there is as good fish in the 
sea as ever yet were taken. The same may be said in reference to Min- 
jsters. Terrible, indeed, would be the dearth of statesmen in this 
reat country, if it could not produce twelve or fourtcen men, equal in 
acquirements, capacity, and the other necessary qualities for an 
Executive, as the present occupants of Downing-street. It would not, 
jndeed, be easy to meet with an equal number of persons, of average 
education, more imbecile or more incompetent than the Whig advisers 
of her Majesty. The Russell Ministry were feeble, tottering, and un- 
ular before. They were on the high road to dissolution. The Papal 
aggression measure of the Noble Lord, and the Budget of the Right Hon. 
Gentleman, were all that was wanting to clapan extinguisher on them 
These measures will only accelerate an event which was inevitable un- 
der any circumstances. Should Sir Charles Wood be so foolish and 
so disrespectful to the House, as to threaten that Ministers will go out 
in the event of his Budget being smashed, then we trust there will be 
found in that assembly some one with sufficient spirit to reply to the 
menace, by telling them to “go,” and not to stand upon the order of 
their going, but to goat once. The country, from one end to the other, 
will echo the words. The nation, as with one voice, will say, ‘* Amen.” 
The Whigs will quit office unpitied and unlamented. They have, for a 
long time past, been barely tolerated. The Russell Cabinet has been 
a Cabinet of sufferance. The time has arrived when the country must 
have a strong Government—a Government which will reflect the opin- 
jons and promote the real interests of the people.—Advertiser, Fri- 
day, 20th ult. 


—_—__———— 


COURT OF EXCHEQUER. 


THE ATTORNEY-GENNERAL UV. THE LONDON DOCK COMPANY. 


The allegations of fraudulent malpractices which the Board of Cus- 
toms has charged the London Dock Company with systematically en- 
couraging and countenancing, on the part of their servants, for the 
Company's benefit, and to the injury both of the mercantile com- 
munity and the Customs’ revenue, have been at length submitted to 
the test of a trial by jury. 

The trial, which has been of extraordinary duration—having com- 
menced on Thursday the 6th ult., and nothing having concluded until 
Tuesday the 18th ult—took place in the Court of Exchequer, before the 
Lord Chief Baron and a special jury. The case presented was an infor- 
mation filed by the Attorney-General, with reference to 8000 lb. of 
coffee, and 250 cwt. of ginger, landed by the Dock Company without duly 
reporting them to the Customs’ authorities. The first count in the in- 
formation charged the defendants with having landed these goods 
without a due report having been made. The second, with landin 
them without the duty — paid or secured. The third, with deliv- 
ering them cut without the duty being so paid or secured. The fourth 
and fifth, for warehousing them without due entry ; sixth, for clandes- 
tinely moving the goods from one warehouse to another ; seventh, for 
fraudulently concealing them in a warehouse; eight, for fraudulently 
moving them from the warehouse. 

A vast number of witnesses were examined in the course of the trial, 
the evidence for the Crown seeking to establish against the Dock Com- 
pany the practice of a system of breach of legal regulations, fraudulent 
abstraction of goods, and evasion of dutiesto an extent of several thou- 
sand pounds sterling a year. Many of the witnesses for the Crown 
were formerly in the service of the Dock Company, but, previously to, 
and during, the trial were supported by funds supplied by the Customs ; 
and, according to their testimony, it was quite an usual practice on the 
part of the Dock officers to abstract from every cargo of sugar a quan- 
tity varying from half a ton to three or four tons, and apply it to the 
service and benefit of the Company in various ways, a locality named 
Davies’s-corner being especially mentioned where good sugar was cus- 
tomarily adulterated and prepared so as to make refuse or molasses to 
sell to refiners and scum-boilers at a profit. Several of those witnesses, 
however, on cross-examination, proved to be men of indifferent char- 
acter, and their testimony not to be very worthy of credit. 

Sir Fitzroy Kelly, who was the leading counsel for defence, and 
whose — speech on Monday week lasted six hours, showed that 
the whole case, as regarded its main features, was a fabrication ; and 


that whatever peculations had really occurred, were of a very triflin 

mature, and had bees wumamittod b | eubordinets uMouurs of the Yoo 

Company, wholly unknown to the directors and managers of the Com- 
an 


The evidence adduced for the defence went far to sustain Sir F. 
we evan 

n Tuesday last, the Lord Chief Baron summed up the whole case 
for the Jury. His Lordship said : «It is satisfactory % think, that, as 
this case now stands, no charge is made on the personal honour, char- 
acter, or conduct of any of the directors of the London Doeks. I should 
have thought it a national misfortune if anything like a system of 
plunder has been carried on in which the directors, or any of them, had 
participated. But I understand that the Solicitor-General disclaims 
any charge against the directors of the London Docks of haviug, as a 
body, acted dishonestly or dishonourably, or that their superior officers 
have sanctioned any frauds, either on the merchants or the revenue; 
but he says, that a certain lax system has prevailed in the Docks which 
it was incumbent on the Customs to put an end to. I say again, that 
it is pg ayn f ‘to know that he has entirely abandened—not aban- 
doned, but disclaimed—any such charge as that which he was supposed 
to have brought against the Company.” His Lordship then went 
through the whole of the evidence, his address lasting from ten o’clock 
in the morning until three in the afternoon, when the jury retired to 
consider their verdict. 

After a short absence the jury returned, and delivered the following 
verdict :—** We find for the Crown on the 7th and 8th counts as to the 
two boxes of sugar ; as to the remaining 27 casks of sugar, and as to a!l 
the 57 packages of cocoa, for the defendants ; at the same time we cou- 

le with the verdict a recommendation that greater strictness should 

¢ observed by the Company towards their subordinate servants, in 
order to prevent irregularities which have occurred.” 

A Juryman: We find for the Crown as to the two boxes upon your 
Lordship’s direction that the putting them into a cask was a clandestine 
and illegal removal. 

His Lordship then asked the jury whether they did not find that the 
= 5 had been fraudulently concealed, within the 9th and 10th 

nts ? 


The Foreman: Yes, but we find no intention to defraud the revenue. 
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The Royal Mail Steamer Asia, Capt. Judkins, having sailed from 
erpogl on the Ist inst., arrived here early yesterday morning, at 
half past eight o’clock after a passage of less than thirteen days. She 
anchored on Thursday evening at Sandy Hook. Why did not the pilot 
bring her up? 
This arrival brings no solution of the Ministerial difficulty recorded 
st week, nor does it enable the public to form any definite opinion as 
to the formation of a new Cabinet. We might record the comings and 
oe during the last week of February, of the most prominent poli- 
— pee and quote column upon column of speculation extracted 
Piet e London Journals; but the full explanation of Lord John 
ules Py ap in the House of Commons on the evening before the 
cennane es Asia, is both the most intelligible and the most authentic 
ean of the state of affairs; and his speech will be found at length 
ewhere We refer also to the letter of our London correspondent, in 
Which some of the events of the week are glanced at, 
en but are not surprised to perceive, on all hands, ample 
eine ts to the dignified, considerate, and straightforward bearing of 
ae “if aa in a crisis so embarrassing. But her Majesty’s con- 
attendance p . rag es tert ae ear by all classes, and the thronged 
26th ult, Rretagds eds @ season, held on Wednesday the 
held, ? p proof of the esteem and respect in which she is 
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In winding up the Whig rule, the leaders, as usual, take care of | 


themselves. On the day of Lord John Russell’s resignation, Sir John 
Cam Hobhouse was raised to the Peerage, by the title of Baron 


Broughton, of Broughton de Gyfford, in the County of Wilts. 


Major Blackall, M.P. for Longford, has been appointed Lieutenant- 
Governor of the island of Dominica.—Mr. Briggs, the Accountant- 
General of the Navy, after fifty-five years Government service, has 
received the honour of Knighthood. 

Colonel Mure has given his formal casting vote in favour of Alison, 
the Historian, elected Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow. 

A star has set in the literary firmament of England. Joanna Baillie, 
having survived most of her distinguished contemporaries, died on the 
23rd ult. We have no space to-day for a tribute to her memory. 

Earl St. Germans’ Bill for legalizing marriage with a deceased wife's 
sister, was thrown out, on the second reading; by a vote of 50 against 
16. It was opposed by Lord Campbell, and Lord Brougham, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishops of Exeter, London, Nor- 
wich and 8t. David's. 

Mr. More O’Ferrall, the Governor of Malta, is said to have resigned 
his appointment. The same is said of Lord Mackenzie and his seat on 
the bench of the Scotch High Court of Justiciary. 





The Continental news is unimportant. Paris is quiet, and the anni- 
versary of the last Revolution passed off without disturbance. General 
Aupick is appointed to represent the French Republic in London, being 
removed thither from the Embassy to Constantinople. Threats agains’ 
Piedmont, on the part of the Austrian Government, are freely 
rumoured ; but we believe the absolute powers are not likely to choose 
that ground for any further anti-liberal campaigning. 





The House of Assembly of Nova Scotia has rejected, by a majority 
of two, a resolution declaring it expedient that the Legislative Assem- 
bly should be elected by the People, in place of being nominated by 
the Governor. This close vote, coupled with Earl Grey’s communica- 
tion in reply to the New Brunswick Hoase of Assembly (mentioned in 
our columns a fortnight since) would lead to the inference that changes 


& | are likely to take place in the character of Colonial Administration. 





The proposed removal of the seat of Canadian Government from 
Toronto te Quebec forms a prominent topic in our exchange papers.— 
We look with interest for their remarks on Earl Grey’s announced 
intention not to interfere with the Clergy Reserves question.—Charies 
Wilson, Esq., has been elected Mayor of Montreal. 





Mr. Macreapy’s Farewei. Benerit.—This event took place at 
Drury Lane Theatre, on the 26th ult., the crowded attendance equal- 
ling, if not surpassing, all former precedent. Macbeth was performed ; 
after which Mr. Macready delivered the following few remarks, in 
obedience to a call, made amidst a scene of extraordinary and indescrib- 
able enthusiasm. 


‘*My last theatrical part is played, and, in accordance with long-established 
usage, I appear once more before you. Evenif I were without precedent for the 
discharge of this act of duty, itis one which my own feelings would irresistibly 
urge upon me; for, as I look back upon my long professional career, I see in it but 
one continuous record of indulgence and support extended to me, cheering me in 
my onward progress, and upholding me in most trying emergencies. I have 
therefore been desirous of offering you my parting acknowledgments for the par- 
tial kindness in which my humble efforts have uniformly been received, and fora 
life made happier by your favour. The distance of five-and-thirty years has not 
dimmed my recollection of the encouragement which gave fresh impulse to the in- 
experienced essays of my youtlt, and stimulated me to perseverance when strug 
gling hardly for equality of position with the genias and talent of those artists 
whose superior excellence I ungrudgingly admitted, admired, and honoured. 
That encouragement helped to place me, in respect to privileges and emolument, 
on a footing with my distinguished competitors. With the growth of time your 
favour seemed to grow; and, undisturbed in my hold on your opinion, from year 
to year | found frieuds more closely and thickly clustering round me. Al! [ can 
advance to testify how justly I have appreciated the patronage thus liberally 
awarded me is the devotion throughout those years of ny best energies to your 
service. My ambition to establish a theatre, in regard to decorum and taste, wor- 
thy of our country, and to have in it the pleys of our divine Shakspeare fitly illus- 
trated, was frustrated by those whose duty it was, in virtue of the trust committed 
to them, themselves to have undertaken the task. But some seed has ye: been 
sown; and inthe zeal and creditable productions of certain of our present mana 
gers we have assurance that the currupt editions and unseemly presentations of 
past days will never be restored, but that the purity of our great poet’s text will 
henceforward be held on our English stage in the revereace it ever should com- 
mand, I have little mure tosay. By some the relation of an actor to his audi- 
ence is considered slight and transient. Ido not feel it so. The repeated mani- 
festation, under circumstances personally affecting me, of your favourable senti- 
ments towards me, will live with life among my most grateful memories; and, 
because I would not willingly abate one jot in your esteem, I retire with the belief 
of yet unfailing powers, rather than linger on the scene, to set in contrast the fee- 
ble style of age with the moré vigorous exertions of my better years. Words— 
at least such as I can command—ure ineffectual to convey my thanks. In offer- 
ing them, you will believe I feel far more than I give utterance to. With sen- 
timents of the deepest gratitude I take my leave, bidding you, ladies and gentle- 
men, in my professional capacity, with respect and most respectfully, farewell.” 


For the Macready dinner, on the Ist inst., six hundred tickets are 
said to have been sold. 





The spirit of rivalry between Great Britain and the United States, 
in the matter of clipper-ships and steamers, is spreading to a consider- 
able extent ; and our readers know already that a proposal for a sail- 
ing match between two of the former has been mooted by individuals, 
and has engaged the notice of the press. The London Times of the 
17th ult. contains the following letter on the subject, addressed to the 
Editor. 


Sir,—On mature consideration of your correspondent’s letter from 
New York, of the 28th ult., we have come to the determination, and 
beg leave to propose through your paper, if we can be backed by any 
gentlemen in England, to accept the proposed challenge of the Ameri- 
cans to construct a sailing ship of 1,600 tons, or any size they may 
think proper to build, to be unrestricted with regard to model, scant- 
ling, kind, or quality of the materials; the ships to be as near as 
possible of the same dimensions, according to the old admeasurement 
tor English tonnage; all the masts, yards, and spars, from the deck, 
of both ships to be precisely of the same dimensions. The ships to sail 
in ballast of such kind as the respective builders may consider most 
advantageous, and to be so stowed as to bring each ship to an ideal 
line at the surface of the water, as may be considered most conducive 
to their sailing qualities; both ships to be allowed a given time in 
order to find their proper trim, &c., and if the starting point is to be 
from England, the time the American ship occupies in crossing the 
Atlantic, to count for the English ship on her trial trips. The com- 
mander of each ship to be appointed by the builders, who are to choose 
their own officers and men, sails, cordage, provisions, and all other 
incidental arrangements. A given time to be allowed for building the 
ships—we should say 12 months at least. 

It is to be perfectly understood that the ships are to sail from Europe 
to the East Indies and back, or to make a circuit of the earth if the 
Americans think Pat 

e are, Sir, your obedient servants, 
Tuomas Tucker & Co. 
Liverpool, Feb. 14. 


It is to be regretted that this communication is not more definite ; 
the words, “ if we can be backed,” &c., throws the whole project into 
doubt. The suggestion also, that masts, yards, and spars, should be 
precisely of the same dimensions, is not a reasonable one, since there 
exists much difference of opinion on many points connected with tho 
equipment and rigging of vessels, and on these, each party should be 
left unfettered. If the preliminaries should ever be arranged, we 
trust moreover than an East Indian or similar voyage would not be 








undertaken as a test of speed, since the mastery could be equally well 
tested, over such a course as would enable thousands of spectators to 
witness the contest. Might not equal seamanship, for instance, be 
exhibited, if the start were made from Liverpool, and the competitors 
sailed North about round the coast of Ireland, thence up the Irish 
Channel, passing their starting place, and rounding the Shetland 
Islands, then southwards along the Scotch and English Coasts, through 
the Downs, and by the British and Irish Channels up again to Liver- 
pool? If this course were to be sailed over twice, what opportunities 
would be afforded for watching and reporting progress; or, if the 
vessels were to anchor at specific stations, and take fresh starts from 
point to point, whilst the match was decided by the aggregate loss or 
gain of time, we cannot but think that the interest in the whole affair 
would be very much increased. An East India voyage would suffice, 
of course, to decide bets, but the chances of the seas, with which 
nautical readers are familiar, might prevent the palm being awarded 
to the swiftest keel. 

The schooner-yacht building at Mr. Brown’s ship-yard, for the pur- 
pose of being pitted against the sister eraft of Great Britain, is fast 
adyancing to completion. The Royal Western Yacht Club of Ply- 
mouth, in anticipation of her visit, has courteously tendered its hospi- 
talities to the gentlemen of the New York Yacht Club, who may hoist 
the American flag of defiance at that naval rendezvous. Other Clubs, 
we doubt not, will imitate this example. 

Ere we take leave of shipping topics, we beg leave to correct an 
error, which has gone the usual rounds. The British Government has 
recently chartared the American ship Roman, to convey troops from 
London to Bombay, and it has been asserted that her charter was 
intended as a compliment to her clipping qualities, or as an exemplifi- 
cation of free trade in navigation. This is not true: it was a mere 
question of price, decided by public tender ; and although the Royal 
Dockyard officers survey ships thus chartered, and must certify to 
their sea-worthiness, the sailing qualifications are not taken inte 
account, nor does the Admiralty trouble itself to know whether it 
engages a sand-barge or a Sea Witch. 





The third trial of General Henderson at New Orleans, for participa- 
tion in the Cuban invasion, has resulted in the disagreement of the 
jury. The U.S. District Attorney has consequently abandoned the 
prosecution against all parties concerned, including Gen. Quitman.— 
This result may not be satisfactory to the Spanish Government, but 
appears to have been inevitable. 





«The American Artists’ Association” opened its rooms, over Stop- 
pani’s in Broadway, on Tuesday evening last, by a liberal entertain- 
ment to brother artists, editors, and public men. We wish it all suc- 
cess 

Professor Hows, having been invited by the Yonkers’ Literary As- 
sociation to give a course of Shaksperian readings, will commence one 
at that place on Monday evening. 








ad House, the seat of Lord and Lady Downes, near Ryde 
lle of Wright, has been destroyed by fire. ——A return just made to 
Parliament shows that, in the year ending April 5, 1849, the net in- 
come of property and income-tax recovered was £5,605,533.——A 
steam-engine, weighing only three-quarters of an ounce, is being ex- 
hibited in Yorkshire, in full motion. It is intended for the Great Ex- 
hibition, and has been made by an ingenious workman in Saddleworth. 
——A lady and gentleman lately visited the British Museum, leaving 
their family to expect their return shortly after the usual bour for clo- 
sing that establishment. As midnight arrived and brought no tidings 
of them, one of their frieuds proceeded to the Museum, and aroused 
Mr. Hawkins, one of the officers attached to the institution, anda 
search was commenced. At one o’clock in the morning they were found 
locked up in the medal-room! But for the enquiries, they must have 
made a night of it.——The Prince de Camino (son of Lucien Bona- 
parte) has resolved henceforth to reside at Paris, and has purchased a 
large hotel inthe Rue de Lille, near the Palais Bourbon.——The es- 
tates of the following individuals, recently deceased, have ro- 
bate duty on the amount of their personal estate, as prefixed to their 
names :—General Sir J. W. Gordon, £120,000 ; Lord Chief Justice Do- 
herty, £60,000; George Spence, Q. C., £14,000; C. Barron, £70,000 ; 
E. Gardner, £60,000; J. M. Gordon, £40,000.——The railway from 
Madrid to Aranjuez was opened on the 9th ult., with reat solemnity. 
The King, the Queen, the Ministers, the diplomatic y, and other 
distinguished personages, to the number of 800, went in the first train 
to Aranjuez, where a splendid dejeuner awaited them, in honour of the 
occasion.—French papers state that a complete Submarine boat has 
been constructed at Creasot, which is to pass, under water, from Ca- 
lais by the Thames to London, and to be exhibited at the Great Fajr. 
They omit to state how the navigators are to carry on the respiratory 
rocess.—The Egyptian Government has ordered fifty omnibusses to 
be built at Paris, for service between Cairo and Suez.——A female 
Daniel Lambert is now exhibited in London. She weighs 336 lbs,—— 
Letters from St. Petersburgh of the 6th February mention that the 
Emperor's assent has been given to the marriage of the Grand Duchess 
Catherine, a daughter of the late Grand Duke Michael, with the youngest 
gon of the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg Strelitz. The Grand Duchess 
Catherine will thus become the sister-in-law of the Princess of Meck- 
lenburg Strelitz, (sister of the Duke of Cambridge), and first cousin 
of Queen Victoria, whosegrandmother was also a princess of the Meck - 
lenburk Strelitz family.——It is shown in a return to Parliamont 
printed, that the estimated net revenue of India for the year 1849-50 
will amount to £20,498,412, and after paying all charges the surplus 
will be £77 ,662.—The following Members of Parliament have been 
recently elected; for Pontefract, the Hon. Beilby Richard Lawley, of 
Escrick-park, in the county of York, in the room of Sir Samuel Mar- 
tin, who has accepted the office of one of the Barons of Her Majesty’s 
Court of Exchequer ; for the Burghsof Linlithgow ; James Bard, Esq., 
in the room of the Earl of Lincoln, now Duke of Newcastle ; for the 
eounty of Nottingham (Southern Division) ; William Hodgson Barrow, 
Esq., in the room of Robert Bromley, Esq., deceased ; for Dungannon, 
The Hon. William Stewart Knox, in the room of Viscount Northland, 
who has accepted the Chiltren Hundreds ; for Bedfordshire, Colonel Gil- 
pin.——On the same day, at Windsor, Queen Victoria received a Roman 
Catholic address, and one from the Protestant Dissenters, on the sub- 
ject of Papal aggression. It may be supposed that the differed mate- 
rially in tone and spirit, but after being thus engaged in work so di- 
rectly opposite, two of the Roman Catholic noblemen, and the deputa- 
tion from the three Dissenting denominations, met in the greatest con- 
cord in an adjoining apartment, previous of partaking of a dejeuner 
provided for the occasion.—Jenny Lind embarked at New Orleans 
for Natchez and St. Louis, on Monday last. She will sing here, at 
Castle Garden, next month ——Fanny Kemble has been reading Shaks- 
peare in Paris, but has not met with much encour ement——A grou 
of islands has been discovered near the central point of Sea of Aral. 
——The trusteeship of the National Gallery vacant by the death of 
Sir Robert Peel and the Marquis of Northampton has been filled up by 
the appointment of Lord Overstone and Mr. Thomas Baring. The Ac- 
countant-General, Mr. William Russell, a relation of the Premier, has, 
we learn, also been added to the number.——A new five-act comedy, 
by Mr. Dion Bourcicault, is on the point of being produced at the 
Princess’s Theatre, London.——The Courrier des Etats Unis speaks 
of the wonderful discovery of a young Parisian doctor, of an instanta- 
neous cure for neuralgic affections, headache, toothache &. Hopes are 
entertained by the inventor that hysteria arte pend may also be suc- 
ceasfully treated. The process is not described ; but a statement of its 
claims to favour is about to be laid before the Academy of Medicine. 
——A Chinese flotilla, bound to the Thames, and carrying articles in- 
tended for the Great Exhibition, has safely arrived at St. Helena.—— 
We regret to notice that the establishment of our ae the 
Moniteur Canadien, was destroyed by fire on the night of the 4th inst. 





—A severe shock of an earthquake was felt at Carthegena on the 7th 
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Several houses were thrown down, and some lives were lost.—— 
A young student of Harvard College, named Paine, committed suicide, 
ry a nights since, by taking 32 drops of morphine. It is curious 
coinsidence that this exact quantity was fatally employed by that no- 
torious character, One-eyed Thompson.——The Boston police lately 
made a descent upon the gambling establishments of that city. Many 
captures were made, and the parties. after being locked up through 
the night, were fined $5 each. It may be presumed that the delin- 
quents did not in all cases give up their legitimate names, since we 
find that of Peter Parley in the batch.——A project is on foot for 
building a theatre at Quebec.——During the debate in the French Na- 
tional Assembly on Louis Napoleon’s dotation bill, M. Montalembert 
made some allusions to ‘‘ such monsters as Robespierre and Nero.” A 
member “ rose to explain” ; whereupon M. Dupin, the President of the 
Chamber and who cannot resist a joke, caused much hilarity by enquir- 
ing if the Hon. Member desired to be heard in favour of Nero.— 
James W. Wallack was to appear at the Haymarket Theatre on Satur- 
day last.—The first rails on the Panama Railroad were laid on the 
24th ult,——Mr. June of. Menagerie celebrity, has rocured in Ceylon 
a cargo of 20 to 30 elephants, with which he is on his way to this port. 

Many of our readers will be glad to hear that the command of the 
Banshee, late Holyhead steam-packet, but now fitted for the packet ser- 
vice between Malta and Marseilles, has been conferred on Lieutenant 
James Hosken, late commander of the Great Western steamer, then 
of the unfortunate screw-ship Great Britaia, and subsequently har- 
oourmaster at Labuan.—The fee on British Foreign Office passports 
has been reduced from £8. 17s. 6d. to7s. 6d. and the passport system 
generally hasbeen modified and improved.—A process has been tried 
at Vienna, by which boots and shoes are made from a liquid prepara- 
tion, used as a substi tute for leather. Animal refuse is the princi- 
pal ingredient in this cheap invention.— 


Mr. Macready is said to have disposed of, Mr. Webster, the whole 
stock of his valuable stage properties and costumes, as if the more 
rfectly to dissever every link between him and those boards which 

e is to graceno more.—The principal dramatic-literary feature of the 


ult. 





approaching season will be the porformance of Sir Edward Lytton’s 
new play, by a company who may now be fairly designated as the 
Amateurs. ‘It is stated that the first perfoamance will probably take 


place in the Hanover-square Rooms, fitted up for the purpose, in the 
presence of the Queen.—Mr. Baily, R.A., has been selected to execute 
abronze statue to be erected in honour of the late Sir Robert Peel, at 
Bury, his native town, It will stand in an open space of ground in 
front of the market-place. The sum subscribed by the inhabitants 
amounts to £2500 . 
A MopEsT rEPROOF.—It israre to take up a French paper, without 
finding some sparkling bon mot, some instance of happy phrasing, or 
some piquant anecdote neatly told. We abridge the following from the 
leasant columns of the Courrier des Etats Unis. Carle Vernet, the 
istinguished artist desired to see M. de Martignac, the Minister of 
the Interior. He went accordingly to the Minister's office, but without 
having previously applied for an inierview, presuming that his name 
would procure him ready admission. He was wrong: no notice was 
taken of him, and after waiting an hour and a half, he retired. Some 
days afterwards, the artist met M. de Martignac in a drawing room, 
and walking straight up to him with a very low bow, he recalled the 
circumstance to the Ministerial memory, concluding with these words 
—**I know that my personal merit is a small affair, but it seems to me 
that you might have shown rather more attention to the son of my 
father and the father of myson.” Considering that the speaker is the 
son of Joseph Vernet and the father of Horace Vernet, it is difficult to 
imagine a happier allusion. We should add that M. de Martignac took 
the reproof in good part; for we must do the French the justice to say, 
that they are always ready to appreciate wit, even when exhibited at 
their own expense. 








Tue FAsHIONABLES IN FEAR OF AN INvAsIon.—We hear that in 
Westminster a movement has been commenced to try and induce the 
commissioners to delay till the Ist of July the throwing open of the 
Exhibition at 1s. entrance fee. The object of this is to prevent the 
fashionable season being broken in upon by the crowds of the humbler 
classes which will throng the streets of the metropolis. It is appre- 
hended that if upon the 22d of May the doors of the Crystal Palace 
are penne at a low rate to the mechanic and the artisan, the wealthy 
and the noble will fly from a scene of such turmoil and confusion as 
London will present. We believe that the fears thus conjured up are 
groundless, but if they were not, and if the commissioners listened to 
such an application, the popularity of the Exhibition would inevitably 
be destroyed.— Times, 22d uit. 





News Anp Gossip rrom Ecyrpt.—By letters from Alexandria to the 
5th ult., it appears that the Sublime Porte is desirous of re-asserting 
its old supremacy in this quarter, and has made the following peremp- 
tory demands. 1. The reduction of the Egyptian land-tax to the third 
of its present amount. 2. Diminution of the standing army to 20,000 
men, 4. The dismantling of the Egyptian fleet, or the placing it at the 
sole disposal of the Porte. 4. The fixed residence of an Imperial Ge- 
neral-Inspector (Mahommed Ali Pasha) in Egypt. 5. The regulation 
of the annual income of the fd Princes. The Porte. proposes 
800,000 to 500,000 ducats for the Viceroy, Abbas Pasha, 150,000 du- 
cats for Said Pasha, his uncle; 75,000 ducats for each of the sons of 
the late Mehemet Ali; and 50,000 ducats for each of the sons of the 
late Ibrahim Pasha. The reply of Abbas Pasha was an order that 
40,000 soldiers and 16,000 sailors should be immediately recruited. 

The Indus with the London mail of the 24th of January, arrived at 
Alexandria on the 4th, and landed the whole of her valuable cargo for 
India, including about 40 tons’ weight of specie of the value of 300,- 
000/, sterling, which proceeded on the same night on its way to Cairo, 
thence to cross the desert to Suez for shipment on board the Hadding- 
lon. The Egyptian Government gets three-eighths per cent. on the 
value of its conveyance across the country. 

Among the passengers by the /ndus was the Hon. C. A. Murray, our 
Consul-Gensral, and his bride. Said Pasha, the Admiral of the fleet, 
sent off his barge for them to land in, a guard of honor received them 
at the landing wharf, and Abbas Pasha, the Viceroy, has sent down 
bis private steamer to convey them to Cairo—an honour which has not 
been shown to any Consul. Abbas Pasha has a decided leaning to the 
English, which is very satisfactory, as no other measures will be re- 
commended to him but such as will confer an actual benefit on the 
country , and to please the English, his Highness will keep the transit 
ina most efficient state, as it is at present. 

Mr. Robert Stephenson, the eminent engineer, after a recent visit to 
Egypt, left for Malta lately with a party of friends in his yacht Tita- 
mia. He had been from Cairo to Drainteln by land, in order to sur- 
vey the country, and is very decided in his opinion of the expediency 
and great advantage of a railroad between the two towns. 





A Puseyire Bishop—reruars.—Strange as it may appear, we are 
» from a quarter in which we are disposed to place reliance, 
that the Rev. Mr. Bennett expects to be forthwith made a bishop of 
the Episcopal Church of Scotland. The bishops in Scotland are not 
nominated by the Crown, as in England, the Episcopal Church in tho 
former country not being established, but are raised to the office by 
election ; and as the Episcopal clergy on the other side of the Tweed 
are, almost to a man, rank Puseyites, Mr. Bennett’s expectations of a 
Scotch bishopric are not, in themselves, unreasonable.— Advertiser. 
SomerHnG more ABouT GaAs From Warer.—It would appear 
t we are on the eve of a luminous revolution. And, in common 
with the rest of the empire, the lieges of Belfast, who have as little 
disinclination as most men to cheap prices, have a prospect of getting 
their town well lighted (which, by the way, will be @ novelty), ata 
very low rate indeed. All our readers have heard of the reported 
invention of a plan for making gas from water. The gas so produced 
is said to give more heat, and far more brilliant light, than coal gas ; 
and its cost, we are given to understand, will be very much less. A 
patent has been taken out in these counties by a Mr. Shepard, who 
states that his gas not only answers for lighting purposes, and even for 
heating and generuting steam, but will also, from its expansive 
nature, be as powerful an agent in propelling machinery as steam 
itself. We learn from the Twmes, that ‘one or two of the principal 
railway companies have lately entered into an arrangement with Mr. 
Shepard, who has patented an invention for the decomposition of water 
and n tions are pending with some steamboat and gas companies, 
for the application of this patent to propel steamboats, locomotives, 
and other engines, bywhich the cost of working machinery, and gene- 
zeus 1 , likely to be poy er “ At the coming exhibition 
0) ave an opportunity of testing the merits of this wonderfu 
invention.”—JVorthern Whig. . ’ 











CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 


Lonpvon, 28th Feb., 1851. 

The paramount question this week has been the resignation of Lord 
John Russell and the difficulty of forminga Cabinet. It really did ap- 
pear at one time as if Lord John were indispensable. The Tories can- 
not get up aGovernment. Lord Stanley has made two vain attempts ; 
he is much mortified at the refusal of Lord Canning and Mr. Gladstone 
to coalesce with him. D’Israeli is trying to play a high game, and is 
reported to have seta very high value on himself and to be resolved to 
regain the leadership which, last session, he wit an ill grace was obli- 
ged to resign to Mr. Gladstone. Sir James Graham would have come 
in with Lord John Russell, and a Coalition Ministry would have been 
formed, but for the difficulties presented by the ‘‘ Papal aggression” 
question, respecting which the Baronet is much more liberal than the 
little lord of the house of Bedford. Lord Stanley, on the other hand, 
would probably bring in a more dragooning measure than the one in- 
tended to be passed by the late Ministry But the Tories seem split 
into too many sections to have much chance of agreement, and only the 
most stout-hearted among them dare to talk of ge a 5s duty on 
wheat. Mr. Gladstone's recent interview with Lord Stanley was 
brought to a sudden termination by their differences on this point—the 
manufacturing and commercial interests are too strong to allow of the 
adoption of any such measure in favour of the agricultural community. 
the avenues to the House of Commons have been densely crowded all 
this afternoon by groups of eager inquirers, members and non-members, 
and the question is becoming of very ot importance. Lord Claren- 
don may perhaps form a Cabinet; and if so, I think there will be no 
‘“* Papal Aggression” Bill as regards Ireland, for his Lordship natural- 
ly seeks to conciliate the six millions of Roman Catholics of the sister 
island, although his brother, the Honourable and Reverend Montagu 
Villiers, does all he can to urge him in the contrary direction. The 
excitement on the subject of the ** materiel” of our new Government 
is as great in Parisas here—perhaps more so, as the distance and the 
more mobile nature of the French add to it. The latest ‘‘on dit” is that 
Lord John Russell is done for, and will be unable to form a Ministry, 
even if resorted to as a “ pis aller” ; that Lord Stanley has been obli- 
ged to throw the cards up altogether; that the probability is that Lord 
Clarendon and Sir James Graham will be the new Ministers, bringing 
together such of the Whigs, and of the Peel party, as will work quietly 
in harness under them; but that sach an arrangement is not expected 
to last much longer than the Grand Exhibition or the World’s Fair, and 
that there will be hot work for the hot weather. 

One of the ‘‘large” ideas of the present day and indicative of the 
growing attention to the comfort and well-being of ‘‘ the masses” is the 
demand for an ‘‘ Ocean Penny Postage.” It seems at first sight rather 
a cool thing to ask the British Government, the Imperial Britannia, 
the Royal Tico, to carry a letter from London to Canton, or vice versa, 
and from any one part of the world to this, for the sum of acopper penny ; 
but there is no saying in these days of wonders that it may not come to 

ass. It is not more impossible in aspect than was the famous Row- 
fond Hill plan at first, which is now settled, approved of, and remune- 
rative. It is said in favour of the plan, that thousands of letters sent 
from America to the poor Irish during the recent famine crisis could 
not be taken up by the famishing creatures to whom they were ad- 
dressed, in consequence of their being absolutely without the means to 
pay any postage; and yet the examination of these very missives at the 

ead Letter office proved that very many of these unreclaimed letters 
contained remittances from absent and more flourishing relatives. For 
be it remembered, to the great honor of the Irish emigrant to your 
country, that he always sends from America, in relief of his less fortu- 
nate connexions here, some portion, and often a very large one, of the 
earnings of his industry as soon as he is in receipt of them. 

Communications with the various and most distant parts of the earth 
become daily more easy and cheap. Matthews’s discomfiture of the 
book-keeper in the coach-office would not be so probable now-a-days 
You know his attention was attracted one day by a pompous announce- 
ment in the windows of a large coaching establishment of ‘‘ Coaches to 
all parts of the world ;” whereupon he went in and insisted on having 
an inside place booked for Timbuctoo. The official now would at least 
know where Timbuctoo was, if he could not despatch a special express, 
or even a Parliamentary train, for that destination. : 

The admirers of Macready are to havea grand field day, tu-morrow 
This favorite actor seems unwilling to withdraw from the public eye; 
and as “all the world is a stage” ae by no means weary of the 

applause of all the world, instead of the more limited portion of it 
which can be contained within the four walls of atheatre. This part- 
ing entertainment is to be a bumper; tickets are at a premium, and 
everybody that is anybody in the fields of literature and art is to be 
present. It will be a great ovation; and after that, I suppose, the pop- 
ular performer willreally ‘retire and the world shut out.” It is 35 
years since he first played in London. 

The Crystal Palace and all connected with it form now a subject of 
increasing interest. But H. R. H., the Prince, must be heartily tired 
of it, for he has had annoyances of many kinds connected with his 
vitreous ambition. Some of the “unco pious” have threatened him 
with the punishment that awaited and fell upon the pride of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and the sensuality of Belshazzar. One zealous divine, a ‘“‘Roy- 
al Chaplain,” has been even dismissed from Her Majesty’s service in 
consequence of the over earnest way in which he urged the improprie- 
ty of the thing, and the encouragement given thereby ‘‘ to the Jew, the 
Jesuit, and the Infidel,” particularly the second. But the world is 
not entirely made up of such people as these, and now that we are fair- 
ly in for it, success is of course hoped for by all “ true Britons.” The 
building has been severely tested as tosolidity and capability, of bear- 
ing weight, and the fears of the public in this respect are decreasing, 
and will continue todecrease,I daresay. But the sale of tickets which 
commenced the day before yesterday has not been on such a colossal 
scale as was generally expected, although this may be attributed to 
the intense interest created in all classes by the Parliamentary crisis, 
and the question of whether we are to have a Liberal or a Protectionist 
government, which must be admitted to be a sufficiently interesting 
one. On the whole however, I think I must own that there is not 
much enthusiasm afloat about the ‘* World’s Fair ;” but thatis in part 
attributable to the character of John Bull, who never ‘ fashes 
himself ” much about things in which his individual energy, industry, 
and pecuniary interest are not immediately concerned. 

Considerable uneasiness was felt respecting the ‘* seamen’s strike.” 
At Sunderland, Shields, and Hull, scenes of downright violence and 
outrage have occurred, and afew of the jack tars who were willing to 
work under the new srgmations have been savagely beaten within an 
inch of their lives; indeed some of them only escaped by feigning to 
be really “kilt entirely.” Many of the rebellious have declared that 
they only want to get away from this country altogether. In Liver- 
pool processions have taken place daily, and many able hands, riggers 
and outfitters, have shipped for the United States, where they feel sure 
of getting constant employment and good pay. A settlement of the 
existing differences in the eastern ports is however announced. 

Mrs. Fanny Kemble’s readings from Shakspeare have been hardly 
so well encouraged on this side of the water as they were on yours. In 
her tour in the provinces she commanded a select and applauding au- 
dience, but never a numerous one, It is the same now in Paris; but 
perhaps there could not be a worse arena for such a performance, which 
is in no sense suited to the genius of that gay city. ‘Paris est le lieu 
du monde ou on peut le mieux se passer de bonheur,” which means that, 
for lively go-ahead excitement and thoughtless Jaissez aller, it beats 
~~ hee but that the Allegro and not the Penseroso is the dominant 
style. 

The exemption from Poor’s Rates of literary and scientific institu- 
tions has been pushed to an unjust extreme, under the apparently lib- 
eral argument that science and art should be as unfettered as possible, 
whereas it really is more reasonable to say that as such undertakings 
are mainly supported by voluntary contributions from the rich, they 
may well concar in assisting those who want food for the body rather 
than food for the mind. A case was decided last week in the Queen’s 
Bench which puts a check upon the exemption tendency. The trustees 
of aconcert hall in Manchester claimed to be free from local taxation, 
although all the performers were paid, and money was taken at the 
doors. But they were held to be contributories. ‘‘ A theatre,” said 
Lord Campbell, ‘‘ might as well seek exemption, and the same argu- 
ment might be urged in favour of a subscription ball-room. In the 
Greek Mythology there was a muse of dancing as well as of music.” — 
The concern was held not to be an institution for the promotion of 
science, literature, or the fine arts, within the meaning of the statute. 
‘** A Daniel is come to judgment,” cry the grave despisers of music and 
cheap pastimes. ‘A plague on all your law courts” exclaim those to 
whom decent music at a moderate price is desirable. 

That the spirit of speculation is reviving may, I think, be considered 
proved by the very large number of private Bills that have been be- 


fore Parliament already this session. It is also strongly indicated by 
the recent rapid rise in the prices of Railway shares, which promise 
very soon to regain their proper place in outils esteem, and not im- 
probably may again become as unduly exalted as they have for some 
time past been unduly depressed—so gregarious are men in their pur- 
suits—so few people are there who think for themselves, and who form 
. independent opinion, even upon matters that most nearly concern 
them. 

As the spring approaches, so does the cold weather with us. In the 
popalar distich it is said, ‘“‘as the days lengthen the cold begins to 
strengthen,” so that by May the severe East winds bring us to the 
point at which our grandfathers were, at the jolly season of Christ- 
mas. It isa fact that it is now much colder than it has been during 
the past winter, and the doctors are reaping a golden harvest. The 
‘* breath of blasting wind” is keenly felt in this damp island where, 

All day, the soft gray mist doth wrap 

Hill, valley, grove and town. 
It is difficult to be a Roger Bontemps in this dripping windy clime where 
we are obliged to persuade ourselves that ‘‘ our sunshine is within,” be- 
cause there is so monstrous little without. But’tis an ill wind, &c. 


fAusic. 


TrRiPLER HALL.—The harp concert of Signora Maretzek Bertucca came off on 
Tuesday last. Most of the opera troupe assisted on theoccasion, The tickets were 
placed ata dollar, a price which, so late in tne season, would fail to draw a very 
crowded audience; but the limited number who were present enjoyed a very 
unaccustomed musical treat in the finished aud exquisite harp-playing of Signora 
Bertucca. Eventhose who have heard Parish Alvars,the great European harp- 
ist, could well be taken by surprise at the unusual proficiency exhibited by this 
lady. The first piece selected was an air from “ Robert the Devil” with varia- 
tions; and we hardly knew which to admire most, the very admirable composi- 
tion, orthe performance. The elaborate and finished harmonies of the piece gave 
an exceeding richness to the harp, and exhibited the best capacities of the instru- 
ment. This was still more the case, however, in the peculiar and charming “ Noc- 
turnal Espagnol” which succeeded. The long harmonic passage, occurring in 
this composition, was truly exquisite. And indeed, the music throughout was 
so truly worth hearing, both for its vwn intrinsic merit, and its finished perform- 
ance, that we much regretted the absence of those who lost so much pleasure 
thereby. Signora Bertucca is mistress of all the difficulties and delicacies of the 
instrument, and is, unquestionably, a harpist of the first artistic calibre. 

The other performances went off acceptably, two pieces being encored, an 
English ballad sung by Mdile. Eugenia, and a trio from “ Don Giovanni.” Malle, 
Eugenia, who appeared for the first time on this occasion, seemed to have a good 
voice, which would undoubtedly repay further cultivation, The tone is not yet 
quite true, being a little sharp from the pitch. Signora Truffi's singing in the trio 
we thought not as good as usual. Mozart ougat always to be sung with an appre- 
ciative unction, which we did not percive on this occasion. 





EISFKLD’s SECOND QUARTETTE SOIREE.—We would draw the attention of 
our city readers to this attractive concert which is to come off to-night, at the 
Hope Chapel, Broadway. A quartette of Mozart, and one of Beethoven are to be 
performed, as alsy, for the first time, a Quintette by Robert Schumann, Mr. Scharf- 
enberg presiding at the piano forte. 


Drama. 


GERMAN STaGeE.—A novelty in the dramatic wor'd is the successful establish- 
ment of a German stage, in the Olympic theatre, Broadway. The company are 
drawing crowded houses, and we went,a few evenings since, to attenda performance. 
The pieces announced were a small introductory vavdeville, called “ Die heiden 
Billets, and “‘ Das Portrait der Geliebten,” by Feldmann. We barely secured a 
seat on entering, and found ourselves surrounded by a strictly German audience, 
which if not of a very elegant, was yet of a perfectly respectable stamp. A small 
orchestra played an overture, some very German-sounding music, more distin- 
guished 10F Plcasing harmanics than lightness of melody, cll the eurtain rose upon 
the vaudeville. We immediately had some very Germanesque acting, strongly 
characteristic of low life in the old Vaterland, and fall of fun and drollery. The 
jokes, though rather broad perhaps, were still exceedingly good, there being, 
among other things, a capital song sung, taking off the fupperies in dress, of young 
men and women in society, which was so true to the life, as to keep the house in a 
roar of laughter. The principal character in the piece which succeeded was an 
awkward young stripling, whose name, “ Unfall,” gives a clue to his adventures 
his various mishaps and mistakes in love-making being the subject-matter of the 
play. There were many admirable scenes, and the greatest merriment prevailed 
at the many droll, though sometimes highly-flavored witticisms which came up. 

We understand that the company is composed mostly of amateur performers, 
persons of good education, who have adopted this as a money-making enterprise 
From its entire success, thus far, with the German population, it promises to be as 
permanent an establishment as Burton’s or Brougham’s, the expenses being smail 
enough, doubtless, to secure handsome profits. This little theatre affords a capital 
opportunity for all those who wish to improve themselves in the German spoken 
language, particularly students, whose attention has been so much turned, of late, 
to this admirable and useful accomplishment, they learning here all the idiomatic 
phrases of common life, which one seldom meets with elsewhere, while at the 
same time, when the occasion calls for it. a very pure and good pronunciation may 
be relied on, from most of the company, 





Broapway.—Mr. Collins has succeeded Miss Julia Bennett, as the main star 
of attraction, and has been playing through the week with his aecustomed success. 
His merits have been so often discussed in our columns, that we need not enlarge 
uponthem now. We witnessed at this house, on Monday evening, the new cumic 
drama, “ All that Glitters is not Gold ;” and if sterling merit can ensure success, 
it will have a long run, and become a popular stock play, for some time to come 
The plot is soon told. The scene is laid in the family of a wealthy cotton-spinner, 
Jasper Plum (Mr. Whiting), one of whose sons, Stephen (Mr. Conway) is in love 
with a young girl employed in the factory, Martha Gibbs, (Madame Ponisi) whose 
worth and virtue are the theme of all. Another son is married toa young lady 
of superior rank in life. She has laid herself open to misconstruction with regard 
to a former lover, a fashionable rake, but is preserved from temptation by Martha; 
the betrothed of her brother in law, who is suspected of being guilty in the affair, 
and dismissed. At this juncture the denowemeni occurs, all is explained, the 
rake is dismissed with a moral lecture, which of course he won’t heed, the wife 
pardoned for her involuntary offence, Martha married to Stephen, and made 
happy. With the excéption of these two simple hearts, nothing like character is 
attempted ; but these are beautifully sketched, honest, simple, and full of goud- 
ness; nor do we think that they could have found better representatives than in 
these respective performers. The acting of Mr. Conway is one of the finest per- 
formances that we have witnessed here for many a day. In his hands the good- 
natured Yorkshireman becomes individualized, while Madame Ponisi, as the 
factory girl, is fully worthy of his affection. The rest of the characters are old 
acquaintances, and not deserving especial mention. 

Burton’s.—' A short reign and a merry one’’—one the cleverest affairs of the 
season—was produced here for the second time on Monday evening. It is under- 
stood to be from the pen of Mr. Poole, the author of “ Paul Pry,” etc., and certainly 
it is worthy of him in his palmiest days. As we have no doubt of its frequent 
representation, we shall not now refer to it further than to say that Messrs. Lester 
and Blake never appeared to better advantage. The disguised monarch of the 
former, and the stupid money-lender of the latter, are roles that any actor might 
be proudof. The piece, for atwo-act comedy, possesses more pith and breadth 
than half the five-act ones that have been produced of late years. 


BrovucHam’s LyceumM.—The number of new pieces brought out by the inde- 
fatigable Manager renders it difficult to keep account of them—especially so, as 
they are generally more remarkable for the neatness with which they are put 
upon the stage and for the freshness of the accessories, than for any intrinsic 
merit. A burlesque on “ Faustus” has met with moderate success. 

To-night, Mr. Lynne, the efficient Stage-manager and useful performer, takes 
a benefit, and will produce some novelties. He deserves a bumper. 





N1Bio’s.—We have but room to record the continued and merited success of 
the sisters Rousset, and the occasional substitution of English for French 
| Vaudeville. 
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1851. 
Notices of New Corks. 


Nite Notes or A Howaps1. New-York, 1851. Harpers.—We 
took up this volume with the involuntary exclamation, “ What ! an- 
other book on Egypt!’—We lay it down with the conviction that it 
js the work of a poet unfettered by the trammels of rhyme, an artist, 
albeit mayhap neither painter nor architect. A man of sense, too, is 
our poet-artist, coming back from the unlimited regions of Fancy to 
shrewd remarks on what passes before his eyes, as he courses along 
the “father of waters,” and now drinks in rapture from its monuments 
ofunequalled grandeur, now disgust from its loathsome exhibitions of de- 
graded human nature. Alternately dreaming and wide-awake, revel- 
ling on one page in a golden sunset, and on the next quizzing the 
national peculiarities of the many pilgrims who go down into Egypt, this 
Howadji is the charmingest of companions, and we advise you, O 
reader, to make early acquaintance with him. You shall do so forth- 
with in a few extracts; and if these do not induce you to shake 
hands with him—we are sorry for it, but our tastes differ. We are 
also the rather moved to select an occasional passage, because the 
thought will cross our mind, that a personal acquaintance with the 
scenes sketched by our author, and a late revivifying of our own 
impressions through the medium of Professor Sattler’s Cosmoramas, 
may unconsciously have influenced our praise. Judge for yourself; 
and commence with the inscription written over the portal of his 
edifice, by this scholarly trifler, this fantastic satirist, this delightfu!, 
Janus-faced penman. In plain words, here is his Preface. 


When the Persian Poet Hafiz was asked by the Philosopher Zenda what he 
was good for, he replied— 

“ Of what use is a flower!” 

« A flower is good to smell,” said the philosopher. 

“ And I am good to smell it,” said the poet. 


These few lines are a key to much that follows; but not to all, as 
you shall presently see. And thus does the writer follow up, at the 
start, the hint conveyed in his introduction. He is walking down 
from the city of Cairo to Boulak, where his boat awaits him. 


To our new eyes everything was picture. Vainly the broad road was crowded 
with Muslim artizans, home-returning from their work. To the mere Muslim 
observer, they were carpenters, masons, labourers and tradesmen of all kinds. 
We passed many a meditating Cairene, to whom there was nothing but the mono- 
tony of an old story in that evening and on that road. But we saw all the page- 
antry of oriental romance quietly donkeying into Cairo. Camels too, swaying and 
waving like huge phantoms of the twilight, horses with strange gey trappings 
curbed by tawny turbaned equestrians, the prow toe of the red slipper resting 
in the shovel stirrup. It was a fair festal evening. The whole world was 
masquerading, and so well that it seemed reality. 

Ilsaw Fadladeen with a gorgeous turban and a gay sash. His chibouque, 
wound with colored silk and gold threads, was borne behind him by a black 
slave. Fat and funny was Fadladeen as of old; and though Fermorz was not 
by, it was clear to see in the languid droop of his eye, that choice Arabian verses 
were sung by the twilight in his mind. 

Yet was Vee still the evening star; for behind him, closely veiled, came 
Lalla Rookh. She was wrapped in a vast black silken bag, that bulged like a 
balloon over her donkey. But a star-suffused evening cloud was that bulky 
blackness, as her twin eyes shone forth — lustrous- 

Abon Hassan sat at the city gate, and I saw Haroun Alrashid quietly comin 
up in that disguise of a Moussoul merchant. I could not but wink at Abon, for i 
knew him so long ago in the Arabian Nights. Buthe rather stared than saluted, 
as friends may, ina masquerade. There was Sinbad the porter, too, hurrying to 
Sinbad the sailor. I turned and watched his form fade in the twilight, yet I doubt 
if he reached Bagdad in time for the eighth history. 

Scarce had he passed when a long string of donkeys ambled by, bearing each, 
one of the inflated balloons. It was a hareem taking the evening air. huge 
eunuch was the captain, and rode before. They are bloated, dead-eyed creatures, 
the eunuchs—but there be no eyes of greater importance to ci (mary The 
ladies came gaily after, in single file, chatting together, and although Araby’s 
daughters are still born to blush unseen, they ooked earnestly upon the staring 
strangers. Did those strangers long to behold that hidden beauty? Could they 
help s if all the softness and sweetness of hidden faces radiated from melting 
eyes 

"Then came Sakkas—men with hog skins slung over their backs, full of water. 

I remembered the land and the time of putting wine into old bottles, and was 
shoved back beyond glass. Pedlers—swarthy fatalists in lovely lengths of robe 
and turban, cried their wares. Te our Frank ears, it was mere Babel jargon, 
Yet had erudite Mr. Lane accompanied us, Mr. Lane, the eastern Englishman 
who has given us so many golden glimpses into the silence and my sir of oriental 
life, like a good genius revealing to ardent lovers the very hallowed heart of the 
hareem, we should have understood those cries. 

We should have heard “ Sycamore figs—O Gra es’’—meaning that said figs 
were offered, and the sweetness of sense and sound that “grape” hath was ole 
bait for the aitention: or “Odors of Paradise, O flowers off ee henna,” causing 
Muslim maidens to tingle to their very nails’ ends ; or, indeed, these Pedlar Poets, 
vending watermelons, sang, “ Consoler of the embarrassed, O Pips.” Were they 
not poets, these pedlers, and full of all oriental extravagance? For the sweet 
association of pgetic names shed silvery sheen over the actual article offered. The 
unwary philosopher might fancy that he was buying comfort in a green water- 
melon, and the pietist dream of momentoes of heaven, in the mere earthly vanity 
of henna. 

But the philanthropic merchant of sour limes cries, “God make them light— 
limes” —meaning not the frait nor the stomach of the purchaser, but his purse. 
Aud what would the prisoners of the ing black ball say to the ambiguous- 
ness of “ The work of the bull, O maidens!” i iy indicating a kind of cotton 
cloth made by bull-moved machinery? Will they never have done with hiero- 
glyphics and sphinxes, these Egyptians? Here a man, rose-embowered, chants, 
eThe rose is a thern, from the sweat of the prophet it bloomed””—meaning simply, 
“ Fresh roses.” 

These are masquerade manners, but they are pleasant. The maiden buys not 
henna only, but a thought of heaven. The poet not watermelons only, but a dream 
of consolation, which truly he will need. When shall we hear in Broadway, 
“Spring blush or the hillsides, O Stawberries,’”’ or “ Breast buds of Venus, O 
mil.” Never, never, until milkmen are turbaned, and berry-wo:nen ballooned. 

A pair of Persians wound among these pedlers, clad in their strange costume. 
They wore high shagey hats and undressed skins, and in their girdles shone silver- 
mounted pisiols and daggers. They had come into the West, and were loitering 
along, amazed at what was extremest East to us. They had been famous in 
Gotham, no Muscat envoy more admired. But nobody stared at them here except 
us. We were the odd and observed. We had strayed into the universal revel, 
and had forgotten to don tarbans at the gate. O Pyramids! thought I, to be where 
Persians are commonplace. 

Inthis brilliant bewildermenr we played only the part of Howadji, which is the 
universal name for traveller—the “ Forestiero” of Italy. It signifies merchant or 
prey ee ; and truly the Egyptians must agree with the bilious Frenchman that 
the English are a nation of shopkeepers, seeing them swarm forever through his 
land. or those who dwell at Karnak and in the shadow of Memnon, who build 
their mud huts upon the Edfoo Temple, and break up Colossi for lime, can not 
imagine any travel but that for direct golden gain. Belzoni was held in the wiser 
Native mind to be a mere Dousterswivel of a treasure-hunter. Did not Hamed 

come rushing two days’ journey with two hundred men, and demaad of him 
that large golden cock full of diamonds and pearls? Think how easily the 
Arabian Nights must have come to such men! Sublime stupidity! O 
Egyptians. 

After pathetic lament over the rascalities of the dragomen, who 
answer to the courier of the traveller in Europe, we find the following 
droll illustration of their fatal influence. 


But most melancholy was the case of a Howadji, whom we met wandering in 
the remote regions of the Nile. He was a kind of flying Dutchman, always 
gliding abont in a barque haunted by a dragoman, and a Reis or captain, who 
would not suffer him to arrive anywhere. The moons of three months had waxed 
and waned since they left Cairo. Winds never blew for that unhan y boat, 
currents were always adverse,—illness and inability seized the crew. anding 
at lonely towns the dragoman sold him his own provisions, previously sent ashore 
for the purpose, at an admirable advance. Gradually he wes becoming the 
becomes Mariner of the Nile. He must have grown grisly,—I am sure that he 

ad. 

One day as the fated boat or Dahabieh came spectrally sliding over the calm, 
our dragoman told us the story with sardonic smiles, and we looked with awful 
aren at the haunted barque. [ saw the demoniac draguman smoking by the 

itchen, and the crew, faintly rowing, sang the slowest of slow songs. The flag, 
wind-rent and sun bleached, clung in motionless despair to the mast. The sails 
wo away almost out of sight. It was a windless day, and the sun shone 


_ I looked for the mariner, but saw onl fe fi i 
PR Ran hor =: the euhle eigen y a female figure in a London bonnet 
de he dragomen-ridden was probably putting on his hat. Was it a game of their 
' Spair to play arriving, and getting ready to go—for the ladies sat as ladies sit in 
sirorgs Fa on near - ie Ga = this only a melancholy remem: 
s and places, when they could don hat and i 
aS way—or ey a mood of madness ? m hat and bonnet, and choose their 
ey passed, and we saw them no more. I never heard of th i hey 
se still sailing un doubtless and you will hear the hoe oe aa some bins 
ssary bonnet, and behold a Howadji buying his own provisions. Say ‘ Pax 
Vobiscum”’ as they pass, nor bless the dragomen, 











Rallying, as it were, from a page of semi-political gossip, the author 
pays his respects to a celebrated countrywoman of ours. 


Here, then, we throw overboard from the bis po boat) all solemn speculation 
reserving only for ballast this chapter of erudite Eastern reflection and prophecy. 
The shade of the Poet Martineau moves awfully along these clay terraces, and 
pauses minatory under the palms, declaring that “ He who derives from his travels 
nothing but picturesque aud amusing impressions * * ~* uses, like a child, a 
a most serious and man-like privilege.” 

It is reproving ; but some can paint, and some can preach, Poet Harriet, so runs 
the world away. That group of palms waving feathery in the moonlight over the 
gleaming river is more soul-solacing than much conclusive speculation. 


Warburton Eliot alsu comes in, at times, for a quiz. 
one. 


About these caves are many bones, and a few mummied human members, 
whereover many Nile poets wax melodious. Eliot Warburton speaks of “ the 
lump arms of infancy,’"—O poet Eliot, were they plump when you saw them ? 
hen your pen slipped smoothly into that sentence, were you not dreaming of 
those Egyptian days, when doubtless babes were plump, and mothers fair, or had 
you clearly in your eye that shrunken, blackened, shapeless and unhuman mum- 
mied hand or foot, that your one-eyed donkey boy held in his hand ? We must 
after all confess, O Eliot, that three-thousand-yeared mummied maidens and 
Verde Giovanes of yesterday are not poetic, though upon the Nile. 


The Poet seems to be fast becoming a Parsee or Fire-worshipper. 


The Egyptian sun does not glare, it shines. The light has a creamy quality, 
soft and eh w, as distinguished from the intense whiteness of our American 
light. The forms of our !andscape stand sharp and severe in the atmosphere, like 
frost-work. But the Eastern outlines are smoothed and softened. The sun is 
the Mediator, and blends beautifully the separate beauties of the landscape, It 
melts the sterner stuff of your nature. The intellect is thawed and mellowed. 
Emotions take the place of thought. Sense rises into the sphere of soul, It 
becomes so exquisite and refined, that the old landmarks in the moral worid begin 
to totter and dance, They remain nowhere, they have no permanent place. De- 
light and satisfaction, which are not 1, but , become the law of your 
being; conscience, lulled all the way from Sicily in the soft rocking lap of the 
Mediterranean, falls quite asleep at Cairo, and you take your chance with the other 
flowers. The thowghts that try to come, masque no more as austere and sad- 
browed men, but pass as large-eyed, dusky maidens, now, with fair folding arms 
that fascinate you totheir embrace. Even old thoughts throng to you in this glow- 
ing guise. The Howadji feels once more, how the Nile flows hind history, and 
he glides gently into the rear of all modern developments, and stands in the pure 
presence of primitive feeling—perceives the naturalness of the world’s first wor- 
ship, and is an antique Arabian, a devotee of the sun, “ as he sails, as he sails,’’ 


Here is 





Nor does he weary of his voyage. 


Great is travel! Yesterday Memnon, to-day a crocodile, to-morrow dancing- 

irls—and all sanned by a January, whose burning brilliance shames our fairest 

| fervors. This comes of going down to the sea in ships, and doing business 
upon the great gvaters, aud Sinbadding round the world generally. 

Yet there are those who cultivate chimney corners, and chuckle that a rolling 
stone gathers no moss, who fillip their fingers at Memnon and the sources of the 
white Nile, who order warm slippers and declare that travelling is a fool’s para- 
dise. Yes. But, set in the azure air of that paradise stands the Parthenon, per- 
fect as Homer. There are the Coliseum, the Forum, and the earth-quaking me- 
mories of Rome. There Memnon sings and the Gondolier. There wave palms, 
and birds of unimagined plumage float. There are tho mossy footsteps of his- 
tory, the sweet sources of song, the sacred shrines of religion. 

* * * * * * * * 

Travelling is the fool’s paradise, toafool. Buttohim, staying at home is the 
same thing. A fool is alwaysin paradise. But into that delight a wise man can 
n» more penetrate, than a soul intoa stone. Ifyou are a fool, O friendly reader 
of the rolling stone theory, you are in the paradise you dread, and hermetically 
closed in. The great gates clanged awful behind you at your birth. But if you 
are wise, you can never by any chance get in. Allons, take your Slippers, I shall 
take passage with the fool. 


We must differ toto calo with the Howadji in his estimate of the 
charms of the dancing-girls at Esne. But then he is a poet; and 
perhaps a better judge: at least let him say a word about their 
costume. 


Yellow morocco pape hid her feet, rosy and round. Over these brooded a 
bewildering fullness of rainbow silk. Turkish trowsers we call them, but they 
are shintyan in Arabic. Like the sleeve of a clergyman’s gown, the lower end is 
gathered somewhere, and the fullness gracefully overfalls. I say rainbow, al- 
though to the Howadji’s little cognizant eye was the shintyan of more than the 
seven orthodox colours. In the bower of Kushuk, nargileh-clouded, coffee-scent- 
ed, are eyes to be strictly trusted ? 
* + * * * * - - * 

Let us confess to a dreamy vaporous vail, overspreading, rather suffusing with 
color, the upper part of the arms and the lower limits of the neck. That rosiness 
is known as t6b to the Arabians—a mystery whereof the merely masculine mind 
is not cognizant. Beneath the t6b, truth allows a beautiful bud-burstiness of bo- 
som. et | swear, by John Bunyan, nothing so aggravating as the Howadji be- 
holds in saloons unnamable nearer the Hudson than the Nile. This brilliant 
cloud, whose spirit was Kushuk Arnem, our gay Ghazeeyah, gathered itself upon 
a divan, and she inhaled vigorously a nargileh. A damsel in t6b and shintyan, 
exhaling azure clouds of aromatic smoke, had not been displeasing to that Persian 
poet, for whose coming I had prayed too late. 

* * * ~ ° ” * * 

She was more richly dressed than Kushuk. There were gay gold bands and 
clasps upen her jacket. Various necklaces of stamped gold and metallic charms 
clustered around her neck, and upon her head a bright silken web, as if a sun- 
suffused cloud were lingering there, and dissolving, showered down her neck in 
a golden rain of pendants. Then, O Venus! more azure still, that delicious gau- 
ziness of tsb, whereof more than to dream is delirium, Wonderful the witchery 
ofatéb! Nor can the Howadji deem a maiden quite just to nature, who glides 
through the world, unshintyaned and untébed. 

= * * * * * o * * 

“There is no joy but calm,” I said, as the moments, brimmed with beauty, 
melted in the starlight, and the small room became a bower of bloom and a Persian 
green of delight. We reclined, breathing fragrant fumes, and interchanging, 
through the Golden-sleeved, airy nothings. The Howadji and the Houris had 
little in common but looks, Soulless as Undine, and suddenly risen from a laugh- 
ing life in watery dells of lotus, sat the houris, and, like the mariner, sea-driven 
upon the enchaated isle of Prospero, sat the Howadji, unknowing the graceful gossip 
of Faery. But there is a faery always folded away in our souls, like a bright but- 
terfly chrysalised, and sailing eastward, layer after layer of propriety, moderation, 
deference to public opinion, safety of sentiment, and all the thick crusts of com- 

romise and convention roll away, and bending southward up the Nile, you may 
eei that faery fairly flutter her wings. Andif you pause at Esne, she will fly 
out, and lead you a will-o’-the-wisp dance across all the trim sharp hedges of ac- 
customed proprieties, and over the barren flats of social decencies, 


Fitly may follow a Sunday.souvenir of New-York, its churches, 
and its chuich-delles. 


He remembered the day, and it was Sunday—Sunday morning across the sea. 
Still the clanging confusion, hashed into melody, rang on- He heard the ortho- 
dox sonorousness of St. John’s, the sweet solemnity of St. Paul’s, then the petu- 
lant peal of the dissenting bells dashed in. But all so sweet and far, until the bel- 
fry of the old Brick bellowed with joy, as if the head of giant Despair were now 
finally broken. Had Nilus wreathed these brows with magic lotus ? 

Now, mused the Howadji, haply dreaming still, now contrite Gotham, in its 
Sunday suit of sackcloth and ashes, hies humbly forth to repentance and prayer. 
Perchance some maiden tarries thather hair may be fitly folded, that she may 
wait upon the Lord en grande tenue. In godly Gotham such things have been. 
Divers of its daughters once tarried from the service nnd the sermon that a French 
barber might lay his hand upon their heads, before the bishop. Then, like coiffed 
cherubim, they stole sweetly up the church-aisle, well named of grace, if its God 
must abide such worship, and were confirmed—in what? demanded the now 
clearly dreaming Howadji. 


Be it remembered that our next short extract was written after a 
night’s visit to one of the ever-enduring temples. To the cheerfulness 
of a day-view we can scarcely subscribe. But the passage is a 
striking one. 


There is something essentially cheerful, however, in an Egyptian ruin, It 
stands so boldly bare in the sun and moon, its forms are so massive and precise, 
its sculptures so simply outlined, and of such serene objectivity of expression, and 
time deals so gently with the ruin’s self, as if reluctant through love or fear to 
obliterate it, or even to hang it with flowery weepers and green mosses, that your 
feeling shares the freshness of the ruin, and you reserve for the Coliseum or the 
Parthenon that luxury of soft sentiment, of which Childe Harold’s apostrophe to 
Rome is the excellent expression. We must add to this, too, the entire separa- 
tion from our sympathy, of the people and priuciples that originated these struc- 
tures. The Romans are our friends and neighbours in time, for they lived only 
yesterday. History sees clearly to the other side of Rome, and beholds the cam- 

gna and the mountains, before the wolf was wunpee, that mo! ered a world. 
But along these shores history sees not much more than we can see. It cannot 
look wizhin the hundred gates ofThebes, and babbles very inarticulately about 
what it professes to know. 


One descriptive and dreamy picture, and we close. 


The day deepens, calmer is the calm. It is noon, and magnificent Dendereh 
stands inland on the desert edge of Libya, a temple of rare preservation, of Isis- 
headed columns, with the same portrait of Cleopatra upon the walls—a temple of 
silence, with dark chambers cool from the sun, and the sculptures in cabinet squares 
upon the wall. Let it float by, no more than a fleeting prison forever. It is St. 

alentine’s Day, but they are harvesting upon the neg Ao awhile now, till 
the sun is sloping. The shadeless Libyan and Arabian highlands glare upon the 
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burning sun. The slow Sakias sing and sigh. The palms are moveless as in the 
backgrounds of old wegen To our eyes it is perpetual picture slowly changing. 
The shore lines melt into new forms, other, yet the same. We w not if we 
wake or sleep, so dream-like exquisite is either sleeping or waking. 

The afternoon declines as we drift slowly under Aboofayda with a soft south 
wind. Its cliffs are like masses of old masonry, and wheeling hawks swoop down- 
ward to its sharp, bold peaks. Ducks are diving in the dark water of its shadow. 
The white radiance of the roou is more rosily tinged. Every form is fairer in the 
westering light. We left Asyaot yesterday, atevening we saw its many minarets 
fade in the dark of the hills, like the strains of arabesqued Arabian songs dying 
in the twilight, and at dusk a solitary jackal prowled stealthily along the shore. 
Joseph’s brethren pass with camels and asses,to buy corn in Egypt. Geese in 
arrowy flight pierce the profound repose of the sky. Golden gloom gathers in the 
palm groves. Among the scaled trunks, like columns of a temple, passes a group 
od we s attending Pharaoh's daughter. Shall we reach the shore before her, and 
find the young Moses, Nile-nursed with the sweet sound of calmly flowing waters, 
and the sublime silence of the — 


_ The sun sets farover Libya. He colors the death of the desert, as he tinges the 
live sea in his setting. Dark upon the molten west, in waving, rounding lines, the 
fading flights of birds are yet traced, seeking the rosy south, or following the san, 
The day dies divinely as itlived. Primeval silence surrounded us all the time. 
What life and sound we saw and heand, no more jarred the silence, than the au- 
rora lights the night- Whata wild myth is wind! Wind—wind, what is wind? 

We have purposely, with the above exception, abstained from 
quoting the poetry of this volume, for the simple reason that to the 
multitude it is caviare. Those who feel it, and sympathize with it, 
are generally alive with other feelings and sympathies—as our author 
most truly observes, when describing the great hall of Karnak, after 
aptly invoking the shade of Michael Angelo. 

Failing Michel Angelo, there were other figures in the hall. Sundry vailed 
specters were sketching the unsketchable. Plaid pantaloons and turbaned wide- 
awakes flitted among the figures of gods and heroes. I saw a man with a callo- 
type investing Karnak. Nimrod was mounted—tally-ho! 

or fear my, Fo in Karnak, nor suppose a ringing laugh can destroy this silence. 
We speak, and the stillness ripples around the sound, and swallows it as trace- 
lessly as mid ocean a stone. Nor because Karnak is solemn, sup that we 
must be sentimental. The Howadjisat upon a sloping stone, and eat sardine 
sandwiches, desserting with dates and the chibouque, on the holy of holies was 
nct less holy, northe grandeur less grand. 

Are we wrong in pronouncing this a book of talent? It has given 
us as much enjoyment as “ Lavengro,” from which it differs as widely 
as sherbet from port-wine. Its author, we are told, is Mr. George 
Curtis, and we heartily congratulate American literature on his addi- 
tion to the list in which Melville, Ik. Marvel, and Dr. Mayo flourish. 


Lonpon Lasour anp THE Lonpon Poor. By H. Mayhew. Ibid. 
The first number of the republication of a series of letters originally 
written for the Morning Chronicle. They are graphic, and show the 
able penman, at times entertaining, and at times repulsive. Some al- 
lowance must,always be made for the necessary attempt at effect, with- 
out due regard to which, such details would not have appeared in the 
columns of a London daily journal. The wood-cuts are excellent. 


Consvewo. By Geo. Sand. Ibid. Stringer & Townsend.—A trans- 
lation by Mr."Fayette Robinson, of one of ablest and least objectiona- 
ble works of the above-named distinguished author. It is very credit- 
itably rendered from the original, and will be found an attractive 
work. 

Tue Dottar MaGazine.—This monthly, known as Holden’s, hag 
passed into the experienced and competent hands of the Messrs. Duyc- 
kinck, editors and publishers of the Literary World. The contents 
of the April number, now before us, are mainly original, combines the 
joint characteristics of a Magazine and a Review. Taste and talent 
will not be wanting to render it attractive, and its exceedingly low price 
must ensure its success. 

Parnassus 1n Pittory. Vew-York, 1851. Adriance & Co.—A 
satire on the bards of this country, done in heroics, with almost un- 
measured severity, and with occasional point. 

Lonvon LireRARY ANNOUNCEMENTS.—Sheridan Knowles is comi 
outin a newcharacter. A pamphlet by him, on the bepamphle' 
subject of the Papal controversy, has made its appearance and attrac- 
ted the commendations of the critics. Its title runs thus, “ Idol de- 
molished by its own Priest: an answer to Cardinal Wiseman’s lectures 
on Transubstantiation, by James Sheridan Knowles, author of Vir- 
ginius and other Dramas.” This reminder of the author's original 
craft is a curious adjunct toa polemical title-page.—Mr. J. Baillie 


Fraser advertises ‘ Military Memoirs of Lt Col. James Skinner, C.B.” 
This officer has been conspicuous in Indian warfare, and gave his name 





toa magnificent corps of irregular cavalry, in the service of the East 
India Company, called after him, “Skinner’s Horse.”—Mr. Murray 
has issued ‘‘ The Forty-Five, being the narrative of the Rebellion in 
Scotland, of 1645,” by Lord Mahon. If we mistake not, it is an extract 
from his Lordship’s large historical work, and cannot be very volumi- 
nous, being advertised at three shillings sterling —The copyrights, 
steel plates, wood-cuts, stereotype plates, &c. of Walter Scott’s entire 
works, and of his life by Lockhart, are to be sold in London, by auc- 
tion, on the 26th inst. This great property belonged to the late Mr. 
Cadell of Edinburgh. The copyright ‘‘ Waverley ” has five years more 
to run, and that of the work generally does not terminate for a period 
of twenty years. Itis not often that so valuable a copyright comes 
into the market. 





PROFESSOR SATTLER’S COSMORAMAS. 

This admirable exhibition has been more than once highly praised 
in these columns; and we are glad to find that it has slowlybut surely 
won its way to popularity. The subjects, moreover, having been en- 
tirely changed on Monday last, it offers new attractions, and again 
demands the most favourable notice from the press. We shall briefly 
point out those views which have impressed us most favourably, and 
advise all readers who would familiarise themselves with the wonders 
of other lands, without the effort of travelling, to look in upon Mr. 
Sattler, by day light if they can, by gas-light rather than not at all. 

No. 5, the City and Citadel of Salzburg, is a truthful and striking 
winter landscape, the scene represented being one of the most pictu- 
resque in Europe.—No. 6, the Cathedral Church of St. Stephen, Vi- 
enna, is exceedingly well painted ; and it may be remarked, in con- 
nection with this combination of art and ingenuity, that architectural 
views are in general those best adapted for effect.-—No. 10, would 
seem to contradict what has been just observed, for it carries the spec- 
tator into one of the splendid gorges of the Austrian Alps, and shows 
him one of the cataracts of the Gastein river, in the neighbourhood of 
the Baths of that name.—No. 13, a street in Cairo, with a nuptial 
procession, is worthy of along pause. The light and shade are very 
cleverly managed.—No. 15, makes one feel very well satisfied at being 
on terra firma. It isa storm on the Mediterranean, with a poor stea- 
mer labouring therein, and any one who has chanced to traverse that 
treacherous sea in winter months can appreciate this souvenir of its 
fury.—No. 16. It is a relief to pass on to the ruins of Baalbec, which 
are beautifully executed, the point of view being eminently happy.— 
No. 23. Constantincple is the artist’s Elysium. It seems to have been 
built, and its sites appear to have been selected with an express eye to 
future illustrators.. This general view is taken from the Burial 
Ground above the suburb Eyout, and we remember none finer in that 
enchanting region.—-No. 25. Beyrout is also a celebrity, sang by po- 
ets, and sketched by artists. Full justice is done here to all those 
characteristic features which cause it to linger long upon the memory 
of the traveller in the East. 

In addition to the enjoyment to be derived from a careful examina- 
tion of these Cosmoramas, it may be remarked that they furnish for 
young persons a most impressive lesson in geography ; and as it is the 
wise fashion of our day, to make learning palatable, so fair an oppor- 





tunity of so doing should not be lost. 
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A VINDICATION OF POETS. 


The following speech was recently made by the Hon. Caleb Lyon, of 
Lyonsdale, in the Legislative Assembly of the State of New-York. It 
was intended as a reply to Mr. Varnum, who had opposed the appoint- 
ment of State delegates, to attend the Great Industrial Exhibition. 
Mr. Lyon, we believe, is himself a follower of the Muse. One remark 
requires a note. The British Government does not furnish funds for 
the Crystal Palace. 

Mr. Chairman :—I am surprised at the opposition of the Hon. and 
distinguished gentleman from New York to this measure, (which I had 
the honour to introduce,) and his facetious and witty attack upon poets 
in general. He has given this portion of the chamber the soubriquet 
of “poet's corner,” as @ term of reproach, and has intimated in a 
Pickwickian sense, that no practical good can come out of it. I would 
not think of thrusting a notice of poets and poetry upon this com- 
mittee ; but when assailed, a defence is not only allowed, but pardon- 
able. He has disparaged their influence as well as their art. It has 
been truly said, by one who had studied the world, and drank deeply 
at the fountains of human knowledge, “ Let me make the songs of a 
nation, and I care not who makes her laws.” All national lyrics are 
illustrations of the deep-seated veneration that poetry, wedded to 
music, awakes in the souls of mankind. He has forgotten that David, 
the man after God’s own heart, was a poet, and his psalms rise with 

teful odour on every Sabbath from « million of shrines in thanks- 
giving, throughout Christian lands; that Solomon was a poet, whose 
compositions are models of beauty, and whose proverbs are axioms of 

m. Homer was a poet, and his Illiad, composed five hundred 
ears before the histories of Herodotus were written, contributed 
S ly to mould the public mind of Greece. Eurip‘des was a poet, 
and i his glorious works shed an imperishable halo over his once happy 
and beautiful, but now fallen and desolate country. Short poems of 
Confucius are still extant, showing that, as in the case of Plato, philo- 
sophy and the muses walk hand in hand. Ferdousi, Sadi, Jami, and 
Hafiz, the poets of war and wisdom, liberty and love, are all that is 
left of the empire of the Samarcand—but the brightness of its best 
days belongs to its bards. Virgil was a poet, the immortalizer of rural 
life—and Hesperides, Tempe's Valley, and Arcadia, linger with those 
who read him. Shakspeare was a poet, whose works—a bible of the 
mind—are an unfailing source of human knowledge. In the words of 
Johnson, “ He was not for a day, but for all time.” 

To these may well be added the divine Anacreon, cotemporary of 
Sappho; Ovid and Catullus—the first a satirist of the Roman school, 
the last a rare delineator of the sunny days of childhood; Dante and 
Tasso—the one a sepulchral ignus futuus, redolent of another and 
darker existence, and the other a pious pilgrim, shedding the softened 
moonlight of his genius over the sepulchre of our Lord; Vega and 
Camoens—whose strains still echo over the hills of Granada and the 
banks of the Guadalquiver—they are sung in the vineyards of Andalu- 
sia and amid the mountains of Catalonia; while to Germany belongs 
the perpetual honour of having given birth to a Schiller acd a Gothe. 
King Alfred, the Saxon, was a are ly Moses, and the wisest 
law-giver that ever sat on the English throne. Milton was a poet— 
the t that denounced the divinity of kings, and claimed and vindi- 
cated the “liberty of unlicensed printing,” and justified ‘‘ the ways of 
God to man.” Sir Philip Sidney, Ponce de Leon, and Korner, were 
poets and soldiers, whose gallantry has been imitated, but never 
excelled. Burns was a poet, and he crowned the plough with the 
amaranths of his fame. Michael Angelo was a poet—the architect of 
St. Peter’s. France rejoices over her Corneille, Moliere, Racine and 
Voltaire; while Beranger she has crowned the poet laureate of the 
poopie; his songs have written the sacred name of Liberty upon the 

earts of a nation deeper than letters were ever carved in adamant. 
Lamartine was a poet—the pilot and palladin of the French revolution. 
While to the English tongue belong Chaucer, Spenser, Pope, Gold- 
smith, Gray, Byron, Coleridge and Wordsworth ; and her literature 
has also been illuminated by the Wizard of the North, who slumbers 
peacefully beneath the broken columns of Dryburgh Abbey. The 
wrongs of Ireland are so well told by Moore that far off lands have 
wept with sympathy for the oppressed dwellers on that gem of the 
sea 


Our own country, Mr. Chairman, has produced a few names ‘* that 
were not born to die.” A Bryant and a Halleck have struck the lyre 
of Apollo with success in this newer and better world. The first is a 
Druid of our grand old forests—the second has transferred to his page 
the touching eloquence of the red man who inhabited them. 

Poets have ever been the great civilizers of mankind. Poets have 
ever been the pioneers of human freedom. To prince and peasant, in 
college and hall, their songs have brought social happiness or sweetest 
consolation. As memorials of the past, venerated ; as prophecies of 
the future, revered, they count the tears, they tell the sorrows, they 
number the joys, they cherish the remembrances, and they soothe the 
passions, of the great brotherhood of the world. They breathe the 
matins over our cradles, the Te Deums of our manhood and the 
vespers at our graves. Where song sleeps, patrictism fades away, 
nationality declines; but where it wakes, like the strains of Memnon 
of old, it tells of the sunrise of a nation’s glory. 

I crave the indulgence of the committee; but, sitting as I do at the 
feet of Poesy, and having listened to throbbings of her harp, it is a 
kind of duty that I owe to her for my exceeding reward, te utter this 
humble defence of her immortal children. And I look upon it as one 
of life’s ineffable pleasures to have seen the rosy peaks of Parnassus, 
though afar off. Look where you may, the purest lights that burn 
upon the altar of a world’s knowledge, undarkered by error, guiding 
the feet of men aright in their devotion to truth, are the hallowed 
flames kindled by the inspiration of song. 

Without further digression, I will proceed to the bill under dis- 
cussion, which simply provides for the appointment of five honorary 
delegates to represent this State—the largest and richest of a powerful 
confederacy-—at the World’s Fair, to be elected in the same manner as 
a Senator in Congress, whose duty shall be to report to the next 
Legislature the result of their investigations concerning agriculture, 
arts, manufactures, and mechanics, and who shall serve without com- 
pensation. 

In olden times mountains made enemies, when an isolated feudal 
system, supported by fraud and force, with its lords and serfs, the 
denizens of castles, who prospered by the pillage of a paupered 
yeomanry, till wrongs became too grievous to be borne, and the sword 
of chivalry leaped from its scabbard and avenged them. Then came 
the middle ages, with the diplomacy of a Machiavelli, and the priestly 
statesmanship of a Richelieu, a Medici, a Wolsey, and a Mazarin. 
But the day is past ‘“‘ when words were given to conceal thoughts.” 
Then came years of revolutionary struggles, of wars and bloodshed—a 
breaking up of established usages, a destroying of oppressive institu- 
tions—a new order of things, out of which sprang an era of constitu- 
tional liberty. And in the midst of its dawning we behold a century 
of » where the useful is encouraged, the beautiful patronized. 

century of steamboats, locomotives, daguerreotypes and telegraphs, 
a century of commerce and inventions, by which not the few, but the 
many are benefitted, and as the crowning of this era of human pro- 
gression we behold a novel spectacle, a tournament of peace, where 
arts, not arms, are to win the golden prizes, and we as a nation have 
been invited to exhibit the products of our mechanics, agriculturists, 
manufactures and artisans. I would not underrate the crimson laurels 
due to the sword and the cannon; but it is now time that the loom, 
the anvil, and the plough should receive their stainless honours—that 
labour which has long borne “‘the insolence of office, and thespurns that 
patient merit of the unworthy takes,” should now meet with a brilliant 
recognition ; and the presidents, emperors, kings, sultans and princes 
of continents have been invited todo honour io the indusiry of the peo- 
ple. For the better purpose of presenting the useful result of this 
d re-union, and making it available, the creation of these delegates 
proposed—that whatever may be of utility in any department of la- 
bor, may be reported by them to be adopted by our citizens, and also 
by careful observation, a market may be found for products in whose 
growth or manufacture we may have the good fortune to excel. This 
exhibition strikes me as republican in rinciple, and our Empire State, 
whose coat of arms bears the motto ** Jeecetsior™ should realize that 
motto in the future, as it has in the past, in being among the first to 
advocate and encourage a design whose object is the benefit and eleva- 
tion of the toiling millions of the earth. 
.. The English government has expended thousands of pounds sterling 
in raising and adorning a crystal palace in Hyde Park, of sufficient 
magnitude, built of glass as the cheapest material, for the reception and 
exhibition of articles sent; and to the United States has been allotted 
or its exhibitors twenty-seven thousand superficial feet, free of charge. 
Our government has considered it of sufficient importance to fit out the 
frigate St. Lawrence, to eonvey the same, also free of expense. Nearly 








ten thousand feet of that space will be occupied by the industrial pro- 
ducts of citizens from this State. Nor is action of this kind unpre- 
cedented, as has been stated to the committee, for Georgia, South 
Carolina, an Massachusetts have each appointed representatives who 
will attend to all that may be of interest to their several states. Thus 
the gentlemam from New York’s misnamed * poetical and Pickwickian 
affair,’ has been sanctioned in high quarters. 

The friends of this bill seek only to clothe their honorary delegates 
with the most honourable credentials that the State can bestow, for 
the sole purpose of affording them superior facilities for investigating 
all things that they may deem of utility and for that purpose alone. 
The idea of service without compensation, is looked upon as an extra- 
ordinary feature, but by this clause of the billit is hoped to secure 
services of the highest character, from men who would scorn the name 
of officeseeker, but who would serve for the glory, for the honour, of the 
enterprise. Such services are priceless. If this is poetry, the people 
who are heavily taxed to support men in office, of every grade, through- 
out the State, would like more of it. To me it savors very much of the 
poetry of patriotism. ; : 

One word as to the general effect of this industrial convocation. Its 
glorious results cannot be measured by words. The gathering toge- 
ther of Frenchmen, Russians, Mexicans, Turks, Persians, Brazilians, 
Africans, Moors, New Englanders, Hindoos, Americans, Kanakas, 
Chilians, New Hollanders, Swedes, Russians, Arabians, Peruvians and 
Californians will destroy long cherished prejudices and beget wisdom. 
They meet with one common aim—the witnessing of the fruits of civ- 
ilization from every land. It will indeed be a millennial type of the 
‘** Peace on earth and good will to men,” that is yet to come toall the 
troubled nations of the world. 


We most sincerely trust that Mr. Lyon’s philanthropic expectations 
may be realised, and that no ill-will or jealousies may be engendered by 
the results of this international rivalry. 





AUBER’S NEW OPERA, AT DRURY-LANE. 


The new grand operatic spectacle, founded on the grand opera of 
L’ Enfant Prodigue, which at this moment is attractiug all Paris to the 
Grand Opera, was produced here last evening under the title of dzael 
the Prodigai, and highly as our expectations had been raised by the 
reports off its magnificence and splendour, we must confess that those 
expectations were more, infinitely more than realised by the reality. 
Never has there been produced on any stage a dramatic spectacle which 
can approach 4zael, either for interest, for plot, or for gorgeous mag- 
nificence of scenery ; the far-famed Jewess cannot for one moment be 
compared to it, and 4zae/ stands as a spectacle, if not unsurpassable, 
atleast hitherto unapproached. The scene is laid in Egypt during the 
time when Memphis was in all its splendour, and when the descerd- 
ants of Abraham were still dwellers in tents inthe desert. The scene 
of the first act is laid in the tent of Reuben (Mr. Vandenhoff) in tle 
desert. The scene is an accurate representation of the interior of the 
dwelling in the desert of a rich and powerful patriarch. The back of 
the tent is open, and the sunset in the desert, as seen through this 
opening, is a splendid and magnificent effect. The patriarch and his 
family engage in the evening worship, but his son Azael (Mr. J. An- 
derson), is absent. Azael soon returns, accompanied by a caravan of 
travellers, whom he had met in the desert, and to whom he offers the 
hospitality of his father’s tent. Among them are Amenophis (Mr. 
Emery) and his sister Nefte (Mrs. Walter Lacy) who so inflame the 
curiosity of Azael by their description of the wonders of Memphis, 
that he determines to ask permission of his father to accompany the 
caravan thither, which permission is, at the intercession of Jephtele 
(Miss F. Vining), the betrothed of Azael, reluctantly granted, on his 
heey tomake aspeedyreturn. Before his departure Jephtele gives 

ima scarf, which he promises always to retain The act ends with 
the setting off of the caravan, forming a most picturesque and anima- 
ted procession, in which some real camels of the desert and several 
horses are introduced. In this act there is some pretty incidental 
music, which was very delightfully sung by Miss Julia Bleaden, Mr. 
Rafter, and the chorus. The second act opens in the great square of 
Memphis, and we see the arrival of Azael, accompanied by Nefte, 
whose costume is resplendent with gold, and who, it is evident, has ob- 
literated all remembrance of Jephtele from the fickle heart of the Pro- 
digal. The gates of the grand temple open, and from them issues the 
sacred procession of the Ox god Apis, whose high priest Bucharis (Mr. 
Cooper) demands from his worshippers fresh offerings, and intimates at 
the necessity of a human sacrifice should the Nile not speedily rise.— 
The beautiful Almées, the sacred dancing girls, enter, and perform the 
most graceful evolutions, and Lia(Madlle. Victorine Legrain) the chief 
of the Almées, performs a pas de fascination, which so complete- 
ly fascinates Azael that she obtains from him even the scarf of Jeph- 
tele. Madlle. Victorine Legrain is one of the most exquisite dancers 
who has ever made her debut on the boards of Drury-lane, and this we 
say with a perfect recollection that Lucile Grahn and Flora Fabbri 
made their first appearance before an English audience on this stage ; 
her personal attractions are of a high order, and she has a buoyant 
elasticity of movement, and a dashing broad style of execution, and the 
most perfect grace, that renders her pas a pas de fascination in every 
sense of the word. She was admirably supported by Madlle. Palser, a 





very young lady, who bids fair to attain to the very highest honours of 





her art, and by Madlle. Louise. Nefte, jealous ef Lia, discloses to 
Azael that Lia is one of the most licentious of her race, and, to convince 
him, procures for him admission to the orgies celebrated by the priests 
and Almees, in the interior of the Temple of Isis. This scene of the 
interior of the Temple of Isis stands unapproached for originality and 
novelty of design, for picturesqueness of grouping, for gorgeous mag- 
nificence of fittings-up and of costume, and for brilliancy of effect.— 
The stage represents a gorgeous eastern temple, such as Martin might 
have imagined in his happiest moments of inspiration It is fitted from 
the floor to the roof with rows of seats rising ore above another, all 
occupied by revellers, priests and dancing girls, on whom shine the 
rays of lights innumerable, which are reflected back again from the 
magnificent drinking-cups and gorgeous costumes of the revellers. The 
Almées perform a succession of elegant, voluptuous, and intoxicating 
dances, and at length, overcome by the excitement, the revellers sink 
torest, Azael enters, and seizes the scarf from the sleeping Lia, but 
is listurbed, seized, and condemned to death; as he is being led to his 
doom he is recognised by Jephtele, who, with his father, has come to 
seek him, and who is condemned by the priests to be the human gacri- 
fice. Having rescued her from death Azael submits to his fate andis 
thrown into the Nile. The audience, in a rapture of enthusiasm, called 
Mr. Anderson on at the conclusion 6f this act, and applauded him to 
the echo. Inthe third act we find that Azael has been fished up from 
the river alive by a camel driver, who has reduced him to slavery and 
who leaves him to perish in the desert. Here he has a vision (admira- 
bly managed by aseries of dissolving views), in obedience to which he 
returns to his father, whom he finds celebrating his harvest home, 
when he is forgiven and married to Jephtele. The scene of the harvest 
home is most beautiful. At the conclusion all the performers were 
called on the stage, and Mr. Anderson made it, as he might well do, a 
subject of just boast, that while the management of the French Opera 
had taken twelve months to get up 4zae/, he had done it in one. The 
house was crowded to suffocation.— Sun, 20th ult. 


We gladly add the following from the Times. 


As those who have not seen the piece may imagine that it is objec- 
tionable on religious grounds, it is but just to state that never was 
subject more inoffensively handled. Was it not for the French title, 
L’ Enfant Prodigue, which has a definite meaning, there would be 
nothing about the piece to indicate reference to a sacred subject With 
M. Scribe’s source Mr. Anderson has nothing to do, and there is no 
intrinsic reason to connect the story told on the stage, and entitled 
Azaelthe Prodigal, with anything recorded elsewhere. 





THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 
UNPACKING—TEST OF STRENGTH. 


Her Majesty and His Royal Highness Prince Albert, accompanied 
by the Prince of Wales and several other members of the Royal family, 
paid an early visit to the Exhibition yesterday morning. They inspec- 
ted the different parts of the building, and watched with interest the 
process of examining the different packages by the Custom-house offi- 
cers. Her Majesty has probably never before been so near an eye- 
witness of the machinery which contributes so largely to the public 
revenue. The mode in which the work is conducted has its peculiar 
interest, like everything else connected with this great undertaking. 
As the waggons containing the packages arrive within the buildin 
they are driven to the centre of the transept, and there unloaded an 





marked by a Custom-house officer. From the transept relays of Sap- 


country whence they come. Deposited in this compartment another 
band of Custom-house officers are there to receive them, and a fresh 

rty of Sappers with chisels and other implements rapidly break open 

ids or other coverings, and with military determination sweep every- 

thing before them until the goods lie revealed. Yesterday the Zollve- 
rein compartment was the principal one to which the goods were con- 
signed, though arrivals also took place for the Swiss and Canadian 
collections. Entering within the hoarding, where Sappers were vigor- 
ously engaged in breaking open great boxes, one might almost fancied 
that some scene of plunder was in progress. The variety of articles 
that the different packages presented was also curious, and even the 
Custom-house people themselves, hardened as they must be against 
that species of excitement, appeared interested in the miscellaneous 
character of their occupation. One box contained a set of trays, 
another earthenware images, another silk handkerchiefs or gloves, 
another parasol handles, another a machine for knitting, articles of 
general merchandise alternated with works of art and specimens of 
skilful handicraft. And wemay observe that even at this early stage in 
the arrival of foreign goods there are signs that the of cheap 
production, and the merit of an industrial system founded on the 
principle of utility, are not to be resigned to us without a contest by 
the States of the Zollverein. Within the space allotted for our native 
contributions few arrivals have taken place, and beyond the apportion- 
ment of ground hardly anything has as yet been done. The flooring 
is ee off with red paint or chalk, and one sees scrolled on the 
boards the familiar names of our different manufacturing communities. 
In the division of machinery, Oldham has taken the lead by commen- 
cing the foundations of the complicated and splendid display of cotton 
macbines which are to be exhibited from there. Other places would 
do well to follow this example, and not to lose a day in forwarding the 
arrangements of a department on which more than any other probably 
our industrial reputation depends. It is singular that, as a milliner 
was the first contributor to the stock of the Exhibition, the small Scotch 
town of Dunfermline should have its stall soonest completed. We 
hear that some of the large towns, and London especially, are still far 
behindhand with their preparations. 

Yesterday morning, at a little before 11 o’clock, a highly interesting 
experiment was made at the building with a view to ascertain practi- 
cally the strength of the galleries, both under the condition of sup- 
porting what is technically called a dead load, and also a rolling or 
moving one. A few simple figures will pretty clearly explain the basis 
of calculation upon which the dimensions of the several parts compo- 
sing the galleries have been determined. The points of support on 

lan occurring at the angles of squares of 24 feet, the area of each 
he of gallery is equal to 576 square feet. From various experiments 
which have been made by Mr. Brunel, and by other engineers, it has 
been found that the average weight of a number of persons standing 
together in a confined space rarely exceeds 501b. per square foot ; that 
by packing men as closely together as possible it might be brought up 
to 701b. or 801b.; and that, not even by picking out the heavy men 
and gathering them into the smallest compass, could an average of 1 
cwt. per square foot be obtained. One cwt. was therefore assumed as 
an amount certain to cover any unforseen combination of circumstan- 
ces. On this assumption no bay of gallery 24 feet square could possi- 
bly be called upon to carry a load equal to 30 tons. As it was ingen- 
iously contrived by the arrangement of the flooring that the weight 
should be distributed over four girders, and every girder had been sub- 
mitted on the ground to a posennre of 15 tons (that being only half the 
maximum weight that each was capable of supporting) applied ex- 
actly at the points upon which the floor would have to be borne, it will 
be manifest that a very large margin has been left to provide for con- 
tingencies arising from any motion which it was pussible might be 
communicated to such a load. 

The immediate object of the experiment tried yesterday was to assure 
by various tests of the severest character to what extent oscillations 
could be conveyed to the gallery by the regular motion of a living load, 
and to ascertain whether the provision which had been made to meet 
such contingencies was sufficient. 

The preparations made for the experiment consisted of the construction 
of a perfect bay of gallery, with its floor, binders, girders, and con- 
necting pieces, in every respect complete and similar to the actual gal- 
lery, supported upon four points bedded on temporary foundations ; 
rows of planks, the full width of the platform, led up to it and down 
from it, so that a row of men, as wide as the gallery, might be able to 
march up and down in close column. Three hundred workmen were 
first assembled by the contractors, and allowed to cover the platform 
and the planks connected with it. They were then compressed into 
the smallest space upon which they could stand. The load borne on the 
planks ae the share of pressure which would be produced by 
the crowding of adjacent bays of gallery. The amount of deflection pro- 
duced by this load wasinappreciable. The men then walked regular- 
ly and irregularly, and ran over it. The elasticity of the floor—allow- 
ing play to the timbers, and the wrought iron work was admirably 
developed by this test, and it became apparent that this quality of elas- 
ticity was of the greatest value in protecting the cast iron girders from 
sudden shock. Thus, in the severest test which could possibly be 
applied—when the men, standing closely packed together, continued 
jumping simultaneously for several minutes, although in the regular 
vibrations of the floor the binders played up and down—the extreme 
deflection of any of the girders that could be ascertained at any moment 
did not exceed one-quarter of an inch. 

As the contractors’ men were unable to keep military time in their 
step, and it was considered desirable to ascertain the effect of perfect- 
ly regular oscillations, the whole of the Sappers and Miners on the 
ground, in close columns were marched over and over and round and 
round, and were finally made to mark time in the most trying manner. 
With the result of this last test the eminent scientific men present ex- 
pressed themselves highly gratified, observing, that while at the cli- 
max of vibration the motion did not exceed that common in ordinary 
London houses at evening dp 

A minute examination of the several parts of the construction like- 
ly to be affected by similar experiments, wade immediately upon their 
completion, bore witness to the fact that no portion had suffered any 
injury whatever from the strains to which it had been exposed. 

When it is remembered that the arrangements for the Exhibition in 
the galleries require passages only six feet wide on the sides of the 
gallery, counters for light goods occupying the central portion most 
liable to strain; and when it is borne in mind that the galleries are 
of such extent as torender uniform vibration over any considerable 
portion of their whole area impossible ; the results of the experiments 
we have described cannot but be regarded as calculated to relieve the 
apprehensions of the most timid. 

he performance of this experiment was honoured by the presence of 
the Royal visitors and their suite. The Earl of Granville and Mr. W. 
Cubitt, C.E., Royal Commissioners, Mr. I. K. Brunel, Mr. Locke, M.P. 
Mr. Field, and a few other eminent professional gentlemen, were also 
present. Colonel Reid, C.B., Mr Cole, Mr. Dilke, Mr. Bowring, Dr. Lyon 
Playfair, Mr. Wyatt, &c., were in attendance. 

Dr. Lyon Playfair has just complete a very valuable classification 
of objects to be exhibited, and which is drawn up not only with a view 
to arrangement in the building, but also to bring the subjects ina 
systematic manner before the juries who have to determine the merits 
of the articles in each class. 

We stated erroneously in a former notice, that the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests were putting up an iron railing outside of the 
building, which has since been condemned as unsightly and insufficient. 
The Woods and Forests had nothing to do with this railing, and the 
mistake arose from its being the same in design as that used by them 
in Hyde-park.— Times 19th ult. 





Exceptions Tu Every Ruute.—The Americans residing in Rome, 
strongly object to Dr. Hughes, of New York, having assumed the three 
cornered hat, purple stockings, and gold chain of a monsignore, on his 
arrival at Rome ; it being considered beneath the dignity of an Ameri 
can citizen to put on any other garb than that of his own country, % 
principle on which the diplomatic representatives of the United States 
act in defiance of the Court etiquette of European governments.— 
Evening Post.—When General Cass represented the United States 
at the Court of Louis Philippe, the American notions of dignity were 
different. In those days a fancy uniform was adopted by the gentle- 
men presented to Royalty.—.4/b. 


A Jump From A Rartway Trarn.—On Sunday evening a corporal 
and private of the 9th Foot were escorting a deserter from Mullingar 
to Dublin by the Midland Great Western railway. When within about 
7 miles of the Dublin, and near Clonailla station, the prisoner managed 
to relieve himself of the handcuffs, and having cautiously opened the 
carriage door, he jumped out. The corporal in charge, on missing the 
prisoner, at once made a spring out after him, although at the immi- 
nent risk of his life, the train going at the rate_of full 25 miles a2 
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time. On the arrival of the train in Dublin the matter 

ets be A to the superintendent, who returned on an engine to - 
via0e were the occurrence’ took place, under the impression that bo 

ersons must have been either killed or so disabled as to remain mere 

MMe jumped out, but on reaching the place he found both the corns 

and prisoner quite safe and proceeding on their march to Dublin. 


— Globe. 
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Cyess. 
PROBLEM No 120, sy Herr Kling. 
BLACK. 

















WHITE, 
White to play, and checkmate in three moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 119. 


White. Black 
1. PtoQBéa B or P moves 
2. K to Kt. 3 do do 
&. KtoBs do do 
4. B to Q 4 checkmates, 








Tue "CommiTTEe FoR ManaGine THE CuEess TOoURNAMENT.— 

His Grace the Duke of Marlborough, representing the Chess-players 
of Oxfordshire and the central counties.—The Right Hon. Lord Cre- 
morne, representing the Chess-players of Ireland.—The Right Hon 
Lord A. Hay, representing the Chess-players of Seotland.—The Hon. 
H. T. Liddell, M. P., representing the Chess-players of Northumber- 
land and the north of England.—J. M. Gaskell, Esq., M. P., and M. 
Wyvill, Esq., M. P., representing the Chess-players of Yorkshire and 
the Yorkshire Chess Association.—C. R. M. Talbot, Esq., M. P., repre- 
senting the Chess-players of Wales.—Captain Kennedy, M. P., repre- 
senting the Chess-players of Brighton and the south of England.—Sir 
Charles Marshall, B. Smith, Esq., A. Fonblanque, Esq.,and H. G. Cat- 
ley, Esq., representing the Chess-players of the metropolis.—H. T. 
Buckle, Esq., the winner of the Chess Tournament at the Strand Divan, 
in 1849.—W. Lewis, Esq., the eminent Chess writer, the tutor of 
M‘Donnel, and the rival of Deschappelles.—-H. Staunton, Esq., the pre- 
sent holder of the Chess sceptre. These gentlemen will be assisted by 
a co-operative body in Paris, namely, MM. le Duc de Caraman, (Pre- 
sident), Devink, le General Baron de Varaigne, le Comte de Pontalba, 
le Viscomte de Vaufreland, Chamoullet, Sasias, Crampel, Journoud, 
Borely, Delannoy, and Keiseritzky. 


—_—_—>__—— 


THe Sources or THE Nite.—As everything connected with the 

sources of the Nile is likely to prove interesting to the British public, 
I must not omit to inform you that I have to day had an interview with 
Dr. Knoblecher, the Pope’s Vicar-General in Central Africa, who, af- 
ter having passed some years among the Maronites, in Lebanon, found- 
ed an establishment at Khartoum, at which city the main river sepa- 
rates into the White and Blue Nile. Along the former the rev. doctor 
travelled to within 4 deg. 9 min. of the equator. He twice ascended a 
mountain called Lognek, in the latitude above mentioned, and saw the 
Nile trending away in a south-westerly direction, until it vanished be- 
tween two mountains. The last natives he met with, the Bary negroes, 
informed him that beyond those mountains the river came straight from 
the south. The Nile was in 4 deg. 45 min. north latitude, 200 French 
metres broad (about 625 English feet), and from 3 to 5 metres deep. 
Dr. Knoblecher, a native of Laibach, in Carniola, and as a linguist a 
worthy disciple of Mezzofanti, is of opinion that the source of the Nile 
is to the south of the equator, and he is confirmed in this idea by the 
fact that the river was rising on the 16th of January, which he con- 
siders as @ consequence of the rainy season having set in in districts 
much farther south. Dr. Knoblecher left Khartum on the 13th of No- 
vember, 1849, reached the country of the Bary negroes, whom he esti- 
mates at about 2,000,000, on the 16th of January, 1850, and arrived at 
Khartum again on the 7th of March. The enterprising and intelligent 
traveller's journal is most interesting ; with true German patience he 
has noted, frequently six times in an hour, all the changes in the di- 
rection of the river, the velocity of the current, the direction of the 
wind, the peculiarities of the vegetation, the appearance of the hevenly 
bodies, &c ; in short, everything which can possibly be of interest to 
scientific men. It was most interesting to see his reverence filling up 
the map of Africa published by the Society of the Diffusion of Knowl- 
edge agreeably to the surveys entered in his diary. The Austrian 
traveller will be with the Bary negroes again in November next, as he 
is determined to continue his researches. It was with a painful feeling 
that I learnt in the course of conversation that Dr. Knoblecher had not 
been able to go to the expense of a chronometer before he started on his 
journey ; he had a sextant, thermometer, barometer, &c,, and Griffin’s 
Practical Navigation, but the great essential was and still is wanting. 
—Vienna Letter, Feb. 9. 





Guianpers.—A horse-dealer at Toppisfield recently bought a glan- 
dered horse for a few shillings. As it was a good-looking animal he 
endeavoured to sell it as sound, but fell a melancholy victim to his 
Wickedness. Hastily wiping its nostrils, as a customer appeared, some 
of the contaminated matter was absorbed by a scratch on his hand. 
The poison spread with wonderful rapidity, and he died in a few hours 
iM great agony. He has left a widow and five children.—Dum/fries 
Paper. 





_A Sora Mave or Coau.—The Fife Advertiser, referring to one pecu- 
liar characteristic of the coal found in that district, which can be con- 
Verted into articles of household furniture, such as looking-glass 
frames, writing-desks, chairs, and tables, states that Mr. William 
Williamson is at present engaged in making a sofa wholly composed of 
Coal. It is nine feet long, with three compartments or divisions, and 
13 sufficient to contain seven people sitting on it. The front standards 
are beautifully carved, displaying three mongrel animals, which for- 
cibly remind the spectators of those richly-carved figures that appear 
80 frequently in Dr. Layard’s remains of ancient Babylon. This rare 
geological curiosity was ordered by General Wemyss, and it is highly 
probable that it will appear at the Great Exhibition, as it was ordered 
to be finished previous to that time; and as the General holds an ap- 
pointment in the Queen's household, it may yet be transferred from 
the Crystal Palace to the palace of her Majesty. 





Lake CHAMPLAIN BripGep.—Our readers are aware that the two 
ta panies have been very anxious to secure from the New York Leg- 
= ature the right to bridge Lake Champlain, in order to connect the 
oni roads by a continuous track. Whether the privilege will be grant- 

18 still in doubt ; the bill being now before the House of Assembly 
Fy Albany. In the meantime, the engineers have shown the indepen- 
— of their resources, by a contrivance which, though not a bridge, 

ery nearly approaches one. On the Vermont side a very extensive 
cog has been made by driving piles tor some thousands of feet from 
yoegeer, to such a distance from the bank as to reduce the channel 
he © width of 400 feet. A om vessel has been built of such di- 
sions as exactly to correspond with this 400 feet channel, and upon 


the deck of this vessel iron rails are laid. Thas, when she is swung 
there will be the continuous track reqaired for the car- 


into the gap, 


riages, as there would be if there were really & bridge ; and when the 
trains have passed over, there will be again the 400 feet of clear water 
way for the passage of craft.— Montreal Herald. 





PREPARATION OF FLAx BY THE UNSTEEPED Process.—A meet- 
ing of noblemen and gentlemen interested in ‘the prosperity of Ireland 
and the extension of flax culture, was held on Saturday, at the Ken- 


the flax straw is taken from the field and converted into an available 
article of commerce, without resorting to the present obnoxious pro- 
cess of steeping. Among those present were the following noblemen and 
gentleman :—The Right Hon. Earl of Mayo; Right Hon. Earl of Erne ; 
Lord Naas, M.P. ; Hon. Robert Bourke ; Sir John Young, Bart.,;M.P. 
Mr. J.Booker, M.P; Mr. E. B. Roche, M.P. ; Mr. Thomas Conolly, M.P. ; 
R. Keating, M.P. ; and Messrs. Leech and Cc., merchants, &e. The 
whole process of separating the straw from the fibre was most minutely 
inspected, and the company present expressed their surprise atits ex- 
treme simplicity and the facility with which the separation was effect- 
ed, and considered that the discovery was one eminently calculated to 
bring about that much-desired end, the extension of flax culture 
throughout the United Kingdom. 


Appotutments 


ForeiGx-OrrFice, Feb. 25.—William Dougal Christie, Esq, now her Majesty's 
Agent and Consul-General at Mosquito, to be Secretary to her Majesty's Legation 
to the Swiss Confederation. — George Aikin, Esq, to be her Majesty’s Consul in 
the State of California —The Duke of Cambridge has been ree to appoint Lt- 
Col Lord W illiam Paulet to be one of his Royal Highness’s Equerries. 


Avmyp. 


War-orFice, Feb. 28.--4th Reg of Lt. Drag—Asst-Surg H H Massey, M. D., 
from the 31st Ft, to be Asst-Surg, vice Reid, dec. Ist (or Grenadier) Reg of 
Ft Gds—Col-Sergt J Atkinson to be Qr-mr,v R. France, who ret upon h p 
31st Ft; T J Atkinson, Gent, to be Asst Surg. v Massey, app to the 4th Lt Drag. 
43d Ft; Cap H Skipwith to be Maj, ” pur, v Bruere, who ret; Lt J. A. Dick to 
be Cap, by pur, v Sanford, who ret; Lt R H Weyland to be Cap by pur y Skip- 
with; Ens L Graham to be Lt, by pur, v Dick; Ens J F Girardot to be Lt, by 
pur,v Weyland. 52d Ft; ins C A Bacon to be Lt. by pur, v Blathwayt, who 
ret. 60th Ft; Lt E H Rose to be Cap, by pur, v J F Jones, who ret; Second Lt 
C W Earle to be First Lt, by pur, v Rose; Second Lt C DC Ellis, from 21st Ft, 
to be Second Lt, v Earle. 61st Ft; Maj W H Vicars to be Lt-Col by pur, v 
Campbell, who ret; Cap T N Dalton to be Maj, by pur, v Vicars; Lt W J Hud- 
son to be Cap by pur, v Dalton; Lt F N Dore, from the Ceylon R Regt, to be Lt, 
v Hudson 

UnatTTacHED.—To be Cap. without pur; Lt R S Cole, from the 91st Ft. 

OFFIcE oF ORDNANCE, Feb. 24.—Royal Regiment of Artillery —Maj Gen N 
W Oliver to be Col-Comdt, v Maj-Gen J Power, dec; Brev-Maj C B Symons to 
be Lt-Col, v Nevett, dee; Second Captain Ashley Maude to be Cap, v ican 
First Lt W F Lock to be Second Cap, v Maude; Second Lt R Oldfield to be 
First Lt, v Lock. 

Tue Late LiEUTENANT-CoLONEL KinoG.—It has been corhmunicated to the 
relations and friends of the late lamented Lieutenant Colonel King, that the offi- 
cers of the 14th Light Dragoons have resolved to erect a tablet to his memory in 
England, with the following inscription:—“ Sacred to the memory of Lieutenant- 
Colonel King, Companion of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath, who com- 
manded the 14th Light Dragoons during the greater part of the Punjaub cam- 
paigns of 1849 and 1850, and died at Lahore on the 6th July, 1850. This tablet 
was erected by his brother officers as a testimony that the many virtues which had 
endeared him to numerous friends at home, were appreciated by those who wit- 
nessed his gallantry abroad, while commanding the regiment in the field.’ The 
non commissioned officers and privates of the 14th have already erected a monu- 
ment over Lieutenant-Colonel King’s remains at Lahore. Lieutenant-Colonel 
the Hon. J. Y. Scarlett, and the officers of the 5th Dragoon Guards (in which re- 
giment Lieutenant-Colonel King served for eighteen years), have also erected a 
tablet to the memory of the late Lieutenant-Colonel King, as a testimony of 
the high estimation in which his character was held by them as a soldier and as 
a comrade, 


Tue Army Estimates FoR 1851-52.—The detailed estimates for the army 
service for the ensuing financial year 1851 have just been published, and show a 
decrease in the charge in the sum granted for the present year, ending March 31, 
of 93,452/.—The gross amount required to be voted for the service is 5,925,945/., 
of which 3,873,666. is for the effective service, and 2,052,279/. for the non-effec- 
tive service, exclusive of 980,000/. charged to the East India Company for the 
services in India. —The total numbers and charge of the British army are 
129,211 men of all ranks; of these 98,714 are forthe service of the United King- 
dom, and 30,497 for the service of the East India Company, who defray the ex- 
penses. A decrease in the numbers is proposed of 414 of all ranks, namely, 101 
officers, 25 non commissioned officers, and 260 rank and file. 


Troops FoR EMBARKATION.—The ships Athenian and Edward have been en- 
aged to embark the 3rd Buffs at Cork for Malta. Her Majesty’s steam ship Bir- 
Dtheed will convey the 55th Regiment to Gibraltar about the end of February ; 
ta 68th Light Infantry is to embark at Cork for Malta the end of February in the 
Resistance, troop ~ her Majesty’s steam ship Vudcan is to convoy the 74th 
Highlanders from Cork to Gibraltar the end of the month ; and the 92d Highland- 
ers will embark about the end of February in her Majesty's ship Apollo at Cork 
for Corfu. 

PENSIONERS IN CANADA —Captain Tulloch, Staff Officer of Pensioners for Ed- 
inburg, but who for some time past has been employed on special service at Til- 
bury Fort, is to be appointed Military Superintendent of Pensioners in Canada ; 
and it is expected that he will be promoted toa majority. 


Navy. 


Vacant COMMANDS-IN-CHIEF IN 1851.—The following Commanders-in-Chief 
will have completed their allotted perivds of service during the present year :— 
MEDITERRANEAN.—Adnmiral Sir William Parker, Bart., G.C.B., Commander-in- 
Chief in the Mediterranean, appointed February, 1845, having now served a 
double term. It is reported that the Government have determined on continuing 
Sir William in command of that station until the Portsmouth command is vacant. 
West Inpigs—Vice-Admiral the Earl of Dundonald, G.C.B., term of service 
expired Jan. 12, 1848, to be relieved next month by Vice Admiral Sir George 
Seymour, G.C.H., appointed last month-Commodore Thomas Bennett, second 
in command, appointed Feb. 7, 1848. Drvonport—Admiral Sir William Hall 
Gage, G.C.H., appointed April 17, 1848, to be succeeded, says report, by Admiral 
Sir J. A. Ommanney, K.C.B. Nore—Vice-Admiral the Hon. George Elliot, 
C.B., appointed May 9, 1848. Soutua-East Coast or AMERICA—Rear-Admiral 
Barrington Reynolds, C.B., appointed to the Cape Station, Ang. 1848. PortTs- 
mMouTH—Admiral the Hon. Sir Thomas Bladen Capel, K.C.B., appointed Sept. 
13, 1848. 


APPoINTMENTS.— To the Alecto, steam sloop. fitting at Woolwich for the Coast 
of Africa, Commr. W. Rowlatt, Surgeon J. Findley.—To command the Banshee, 
mail steamer between Malta and Marseilles, Lt. J. Hoskins, formerly of the Adan- 
tic Steamers Great Western and Great Britain.—Lt. G. E K. Gore, flag-Lt. to 
Sir George Seymour (rumoured).—To the Pilot, in the East Indies, in place of 
Commr. Ince, deceased. Rear-Admiral Austen, C.B., the Commander-in-Chief, 
has promoted the First-Lieutenant of the Hastings, Victor Hickley, and Mr. F. 
Stupart, mate of the flag-ship, to the rank of Lieutenant, vice Hickley. 


THe Lisson SQuaDRON.—PoRTSMOUTH, FEB. 20.—The Prince Regent, 90: 
Commander Fead, arrived at Spithead this morning. She eft Lisbon on the 30th 
ult., Commodore Martin having on the previous day removed his broad pendant 
of commodore of the first class to the Leander, 50, Capt. Dacres. The Prince 
Regent has been in commission since December, 1847. She will be paid off all 
standing at this port, and recommissioned immediately to resume the pendant of 
Commodere Martin. Capt. Robert Harris and Commr. F. L. Barnard have been 
appointed to her on being recommissioned. 


Coast oF AFRIcA —Commander St. Leger and the officers of H. M. steam- 
vessel Flamer, lately lost on the coast of Africa, came home passengers in the 
Peninsular and Oriental’Company’s steam-frigate Bentinck. They now are on 
board the flag-ship Victory, awaiting their trial by court-martial. By these arri- 
vals we learn that Commander Patten of the Hound, 10, was made Acting Flag- 
Captain to Commodore Fanshawe, the Commander-in‘Chiet on the coast of Africa. 


Navat Mepas.—The report of the committee appointed to decide on the 
validity of claims to a naval war medal has been published. The committee was 
appointed three years and a half ago, since which time they received 23,000 
letters. The following statement shows the result of the scheme, in accordance to 
which they have concluded to grant medals:—Ships, the crews of which are 
allowed a medal, according to the Gazette of June 7, 1847, by her Majesty's com. 
mand—126 ; subsequently granted for services on the coast uf Egypt, 1801—117; 
for Algiers, Navarino, and Acre—63; total, 306. Added on the recommendation 
of the committee for vessels in attendance on the fleets in general actions—43; 





, Ships co-operating with the army at Martinique, Goeseloupe, Java, and St. Sebas- 


tian—131; ships entitled on account of the promotion of first lieutenants—324. 
Total number of ships, 804. In addition to these the crews of 540 boats are 
included, The number of proved claims is 20,900, including 3,082 clasps. The 
disallowed claims, in consequence of not coming within the prescribed rules, not 
being found on the ships’ books, or marked as deserters, amount to 428. The 
committee have decided in favour of granting medals to persons applying as the 
representatives of officers, seamen, oat marines, living at the time of the promul. 
gation of the Queen’s order, but since deceased. 


REDuCTION In THE Navy Estimates.—We are now enabled to state that the 
amount of money required to be voted for the naval service, including the ex- 
penses of the contract mail-packet service, 700,000/., and the expense of the 
Admiralty peter service, 82,000/., will be about 5,700,000/., or about 400,000/. 
less than that voted for the current year; and compared with last vear, it will 
show a reduction of one million. We believe that there will be no reduction in 
the nuinber of men ; but the iron steamers having been paid for, no money will be 
required for iron ship building, and there will be a considerab'e reductiun in the 
estimates for machinery and stores; and the amount required for dockyards and 








establishments at home and abroad will also be reduced.—U. S. Gazelte. 





Obituary. 


GeorGe THOMSON, THE CornrResPONDENT oF BuRNS.—This venerable and ac- 
complished man expired yesterday, at his residence in Leith Links, at the advan- 
ced age of ninety-two. During the whole winter he had beencoufined to the house 
with cold. For several weeks past his health sensibly declined, occasioning much 
solicitude to his family and friends. His active intellect, however, remained un- 





sington-basin, for the purpose of inspecting the new process, by which | clouded tothe last. Though one of his eyes had begun to fail, objects of art still ex- 


cited his imagieation, and even within a few days of his decease, a collectionof fine 
old prints, when shown him by a friend, were examined and admired with a dis- 
crimination which his cultivated taste pre-eminently qualified him to exercise, 
Mr. Thomson’s early connexion with te poet Burns is universally known, and hig 
’* Collection of Scottish Songs,” for Which many of Burns's finest picces were origi- 
nally written, has been before the public for more than half a century. His letters 
to the poet are incorporated with a!l the large editions of Burns. His kindness of 
heart and other excellent qualities will long be remembered by his friends.— 
Scotsman. 


GerorGce CHARLES Hawkins, Esq.—This gentleman, the only son of Thomas 
Vincent Hawkins, Erq., of Old Brompton, was known as an active and zealous 
adherent of the Carlist cause in Portugal and Spain. Some articles which he wrote 
at the time that question was agitated, excited considerable attention. His subse- 
quent and recent letters inthe Morning Post, dated from the head-quarters of Ca- 
brera, were much admired and quoted. Mr. Hawkins, to the deep regret of his 
family and friends, died early in December last, at Tobago, of congestion of the 
brain. He was atthe time on his way to the Havannah, 

Tue GoveRNOR oF THE GoLp Coast.—Intelligence has been received of the 
death of Commauder Sir William W inniett, R. N., Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief of Her Majesty’s forts on the Gold Coast. The late gallant officer had writ- 
ten letters dated November 30, 1850, and had caused his luggage to be packed vp, 
preparatory to his return home, but letters dated the 4th of December convey the 
information of his decease. 


LigvTENANT-COLONEL NevetTT, R. A.—Intelligence has been received in the 
garrison at Woolwich, that this gallant officer, who had only left England in Sep- 
tember last to take the command of the Royal Artillery at Hongkong, had died on 
the 21st of December, shortly after his arrival et that unhealthy station. Lieuten- 
art-Colonel Neveit served in Canada from 1812 to the end of the war. 


A Re ict or ANOTHER AGE.—Viscount Frederic Adolphe de Gardinville, of 
Athies, Mousquetaire Gris in the service of Louis XV., and Knight of the Order of 
St. Louis, has just died, aged 113, at his country house near Homburg. This offi- 
cer was born on the 28th of January, 1739, and had retired to Homburg after the 
dissolution of the the army of Conde.—Journal de Frankfort. 


In Chesham-place, Captain G. W. St. John Mildmay, third son of Sir Harry Pau- 
let St. John Mildmay, Bart.— At Southsea, aged 80, Charles Gordon, Esq , of Fyrie- 
castle, Aberdeenshire, eldest son of the late Hon. Alexander Gordon Lord Rock- 
ville. —At Stonehouse, Plymouth, aged 67, Adoniah Schuyler, Esq., former!y Com- 
mander of H. M. sloop Sandwich.—Aged 62, at Reading, Berks, Lieut. Frederick 
Hyde, of the 4th King’s Own, fourth scn of the late John Hyde, Esq., of Hyde-end, 
Berks.—In London, Francis Edward Knowles, Esq., Commissary General.—At 
Newcastle on Tyne, James Henry Callander, Esq., of Craigforth and Ardkinlaa, 
M. P. for Argyleshire in the first Reformed Parliament.—At Moydrum Castle, near 
Athlone, a 88,the Dowager Viscountess Castlemain—John Mitford, Esq., 
Register of Deeds for the County of Middlesex, son of Mitford, the author of the 
History of Greece which bears his name.—Joseph Haynes, Esq., fur many years 
connected with the London press, and author of several dramas.—At Dover, Ma- 
jor-General James Power, Guinpnandant 2d Battalion Royal Artillery.—In the 
Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, Commander Joseph Soady, R. N., Superintendent of 
Ordnance Shipping, aged 62.—At Hong Kong, Comnander Ince, of H. M. 8. 
Pilot.—Commander T. Coakley, R. N --At Fareham, John Gaze, Esq., Comman- 
der R.N., aged 76. Col. Cock, C. B. of the East India Company’s service.—Col. 
W. H. Davies, half-pay, unattached.—In London, on the 15th of February, after 
a long and severe illness James Mowatt, Esq., of this city, the husband of Mrs. 
Ann Cora Mowatt. 


FURNISHED ROOMS. 


WASTED for a gentleman, a parlour and bed recom without board, in a quiet and respect- 
on able situation, between Vesey Street and Tenth Street. Apply to W. Y. at this 
Ice, 








SATTLER’S COSMORMAS. 
SECOND SERIES. 
BpRospway, corner of 13th Street, open every day from 8 o’clock in the morning till 10 
in the evening. Admission 25 cents. These Works of Art consist of a Collection of 


26 Views of Europe, Asia Minor, Syria, the Holy Land, Egypt, Nubia and Arabia; and 
are taken from nature, and painted in oil, by Prof. Sattler. 


IMPORTANT ARCHITECTURAL WORES, 
Recently published by 
G. P. PUTNAM, NEW-YORK. 
OWNING LANDSCAPE GARDENING AND RURAL ARCHITECTURE.— 
Fourth edition, rev:sed; 1 vol, 8vo., with numerous illustrations; $3 50. 
“ A masterly work of its kind.”—[London Atheneum. 
“ The ablest work on this subject.”—[Silliman’s Journal. 
“There is no work extant that can be compared in utility with Downing’s on this sub- 
ject.—| Louisville Journal. 
OWEN’S HINTS ON PUBLIC ARCHITECTURE.—Prepared on behalf of the Build- 
ing Committee of the Smithsonian Institute. 1 vol. 4to., with 113 splendid illustrations; $6. 
“ This work is exceedingly interesting, and one of great value.”—| Commercial Advertiser. 
“The most comprehensive and elegantly illustrated treatise on Architecture that has yet 
appeared in this country.”—| Boston Transcript, 
JUST READY, 
IRVING’S CONQUEST OF FLORIDA. Author's revised edition, 12mo., cloth, 
SECOND LOVE: or The World’s Opinion: By Martha Martell. 
ama: the Physician’s Orphan. By Mary Cowden Clarke, with fine portrait on 


DICKENS’S HOUSEHOLD WORDS, Nos. 45 and 46. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN EPISCOPAL FREE CHURCH, 
OF ST. GEORGE THE MARTYR, 


For the benefit of English Emigrants and Residents,—Divine Service will be performed 
at No, 67 Greenwich-st., every Sunday morning half-past 10—afternoon balf-past 3. 











FPREEMASONRY. 


ALLYN’S RITUAL CF FREEMASONRY, with Sogn ;price$5. By remitting the 
money, the book can be sent by mail to any part of the United States or Canada. 
Just received about one thousand volumes of new English books,which will be sold for one- 
third of the origtnal price; for example,Murray’s splendid illuminated English Prayer Book, 
original price $12, now offered ai $3 50, 

WM. GOWAN’S 


178 Fulton street, New York. 





GENTLEMAN advertising on behalf of an accomplished and highly educated lady, 

seeking a SITUATION AS INSTRUCTRESS in a gentleman’s family, is desirous 

that this notice should meet the eye of parents or guardians requiring a person competent 

to undertake such an office. An acquaintance with modern Ly Soe and music is of course 

understood. Address, post-paid, stating particulars, to Miss Margaret. Cameron, New 
York Post Office. 

No objection to travel. meh 1—3t 





N ENGLISH LADY is desirous of obtaining a situation as GOVERNESS for 
young children, ina private family oraschool. Has no objection to going to the South, 
Or into the country. Apply at this office. 





NEW AND VALUABLE BOOKS. 
MILTON’S PARADISE LOST—With notes explanatory and critical. Edited by Prof 
J. R. Boyd, 8vo. Edition with engravings, and 12mo. without plates. | 


“The editor has prepared an edition in which all that is dark is made clear, by copious 
notes at the bottom of the page, some of which notes are original and some select In 
this way we have running through the book the criticism of Addison, with selections from 
Merton, Todd, Brydges, Stebbing, Hume, Kitts, Richardson, Thyer, Pearce, and Hazlitt.”— 
The Patriot. ‘ 

“ The edition before us is one of the most valuable extant.”—Buffalo Commersial, 

INDIA AND THE HINDOOS—Being a popular view of the Geography, pyistory, Gov- 

rmment, Manners, Customs, Literature, &c., of that ancient people. By the Rev. F.De W 
Ward. 1 vol. 12mo. 
“ A very interesting work, the production of a man of science and scholarship.”"—N. Y¥ 
SS. 


“ A work of decided value and interest”—N. Y. Courier & Enquirer. 

FATHERS OF THE DESERT—An account of the origin and practice of Monkery, 
By Rev. Dr. H. Ruffner. 2 vols. 

‘ This is a remarkable book. It is a work of greatresearch and learning.”—National In- 
elligencer. 

“The work is the result of much labour and research, and is highly amusing as well as in- 
structive.”— Pittsburgh Preacher. 

REVERIES OF A BACHELOR,—By Ik MarveEL. 4th edition. 

WILLIS’S LIFE HERE AND THERE-—1 vol. 12mo., 2a “ 

DWIGHT’S CHRISTIANITY IN THE EAST--1 vol. 12mo. 2d edition. 

MRS. ELLET’S DOMESTIC HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 2d edition. 

DR. ALEXANDER ON THE PSALMS-— vols, 3d edition. 

MRS. GEORGE’S QUEENS OF SPAIN—2 vols. 2d “ 

MARSH’S REMINISCENCES OF CONGRESS—1 vol. 3d edition. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER, 


jan 25—tf (late Baker & Scribner), 36 Park Row and 145 Nassa = street, 





OL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP PACIFIC, Capt. 
On Liven Steamship will depart with the Mails for Europe, positively, on 
Wednesday, Marca 19th at 2 o'clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal street. 
Be bermccoars = 8 through the Post Office 
d papers must pass . 
Sechelamer gasmag®, having unequalled accommouatione for elegance or comfort. 
Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall street, 


Positively no freight will be received on board after Mondey evening, March i7th, 





The Steamer ARCTIC willsucceed the PACIFIC, and sail April 2d. 


Sr Sear SUSE a ges Ss TEST LT 





Che Albion. 


March 15 








' IN ONE_VOLUME, 12M0.—PRICE $1,%5. sical 

= ©wO"HUNDRED OF BERANGER'S LYRICS 
TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE, 

=. ore OPT ces ~~ EBY WILLIAM YOUNG.) 4 Sets: 


“ With these formal difficulties in the way of the translator, we must give Mr. Young the 
highest credit for the felicitous manner in which he has accom _——*. = 
Many of the songs are alive and tremulous with gaiety em feeling.” —Harper’s Monthly 


“Phe selections are judicious, and the translations are uniformly truthful, almost beyond 
in meer feeling, and in music.”—ZJnternational pk me , 
“ That Mr. ¥ has been very successful is admitted by the critics, and in this opinion 
we cheerfully ac sce.”—Whig Review. 
e merit of the t lations is indisputable.” Review. 
bs to who love the "heart put into mate, we can commend Young’s Beranger.”— 


“Phe work shows much diligence, discrimination, and poetic power.”—Literary World 


= 


a es as ST 


AGENCY OF THE 
NATIONAL BANK OF IRELAND. 
REMITTANCES TO GREAT BRITAIN. 
The National Bank of Ireland has established an Agency in this City, and has appointed 
the undersigned its unly authorized Agent in the United States. All persons wishing to send 
money to an pers of land, Scotiand, Ireland or Wales, can get Bills drawn oy him a 
Agent of the ank, for lar or small sums, payable at sight,on any of the Branch Estab- 
lishments of the National Bank in Ireland. 
Also, on the following Banking Establishments throughont England and Wales, viz: 
The National Provincial Bank of England, | Jeondon and County Bank, 
Bank of Liverpool, York Union Bank, 
Manchester and Liverpool District Bank, Chesterfield Banking Company. 
West of Engiand and South Wales Dis- | Hull Banking Company, 
trict Ban Halifax and Huddersfield Union Bank, 
Wilts and Dorset Banking Co. 


Glamor, hire Banking Co. 
Devon and Cornwall Banking Company, | Sheffield Banking Company. 
Bradford Banking Company, 


Also, on the following Banking Establishments in Scotland, namely, on the 





We hope there is taste enough inthe country to do full justice to the poet, the tr H 
andthe publisher.”"—N. Y. Evening Post. ’ : 
“ His version is marked by spirit, fidelity, and taste."—N. Y Courier & pte. 
“ His work is evidently the fruit of a faithful study of the original, and showsa cordial 
of the ical merits of Beranger, with a rare fide ty to the rhythm, verba! 
, and movement of the selected for translation.”—N. Y. Tribune. 
« Phe spirit of the author, too, is admirably preserv d.”—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 
“Nous avons retrouve dans son livre d@’ etonnantes analogies d’ expression ei de tour- 
pure avec |’ edginal, et le plus souvent des traductions litterales de la plus heureuse fidel- 
it oe “ae a difficulty of translating Beranger—and we think that Mr 
e ex! ) 4 A 
hab enostoved versions 4 fal \ ‘ashington. 


onng it. His are g —Republic ( We ) 
“ The translations are spirited and felicitous, and conver 0 teicetsl idea of the origina) 
omnes. Beranger has reason to be content with his English interpreter.”—Boston 


. 








J, HARPS. 
J q & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
° Harps. Warerooms 29% Broadway. 
J. F. BROWNE would call the attention ofadmirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
collection every Vv in styleand finish. From 
ts in Europe, he is able to Cage gt 
mec! 


his 
of the in tone, touch, and th such improve- 
ments as ft thom pertieiary for extremes of in thiscountry. A list of prices and 
descriptions can 

the first authors, received 


climate, 
mail. Harps repeired, strings, &c. Music for the Harp 
by om the arrival or the atenmahinn. Orders for any piece ct D 
be given and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 





N. CU. 
PUBLISHER, ‘AND DEALER IN PRINTS AND ENGRAVINGS. 
NO, 152 NASSAU, CORNER SPRUCE STREET, 
NEARLY OPPOSITE THE CITY HALL, NEW YORK. 


Has on band, and constantly receiving by latest arrivals from Londonand Paris, a large 
assortment of fine ENGLISH, FRENCH, and GERMAN ENGRAVINGS, plain and beau- 
tifally coloured, from the originals of LANDSEER, WILKIE, HERRING, STONE, H 
VERNET, and other eminent Artists. Studies of figures, and Landscapes by JULIEN 
LASALLE, LAFOSSE, FEROGIO, CALAME, and others. In this collection may be 
found a few very fine impressions fromthe original plate engraved by DURAND, for Col. 
TRUMBULL. ofthe DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, SKELETON LETTER. 
Proofs, Price $5. Viewsof NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, BALTIMORE, and other Cities; HUDSON RIVER, SOUND, and WESTERN 
STEAMBOATS, and STEAMSHIPS of BREMEN, COLLINS, and CUNARD LINES. 

Also. Just Published, a series of Prints of the most Celebrated AMERICAN TROTTING 
HORSES, being very accurate portraits of the animals in harness, or under the saddle, a d 
record of their best performances on the Course. For particulars see advertisement, 
Spirit of the Times. 

PRINTS FRAMED in a superior manner, in every variety of style, at short notice, and on 


terms. 
Also, the largest collection of cheap ,Lithographs to be found in this couutry, suitable for 
eountry trade or exportation, many having titles in three languages. feb 1—3m 





AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL Sey 
Fo THE CURE OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONC HITIS, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION, 

Among the numerous discoveries Science has made in this generation to facilitate the busi- 
ness of life—increase its enjoyment, and even prolong the term of human existence, none 
ean be named of more real value to mankind, than this contribution of Chemistry to the Heal- 
ing Art. A vast trial of its virtues ip aw this broad country, has proven beyond a 
coat, Saas 88 medicioe or combination of medicines yet known, can so surely control and 
cure the numerous varieties of pulmonary disease which have hitherto swept from our midst 
thousands and thousands every r. Indeed, there is now abundant reason to believe a 
k has wilengia boon found which can be relied on to cure the most dangerous affec- 
tions of the lungs. rspace here will not admit us to publish anv proportion of the cures 
effected by its use, but we would present the fo lowing opinions of eminent men, and refer 
further enquiry to the circular which the t below named, will always be pleased to fur- 
nishfree, wherein are full perticulars, and indisputable proof of these facts. 

From the President of Amberat College, the celebrated PROFESSOR HITCHCOCK. 

“ James C. A ir: I have used your Cherry Pectoral in of deep-seated 
Bronchitis, oman PM from its chemical constitution, that itis an edt mirabl d 
for the relief of ny ae ga bronchial difficulties. If my opinion as to its superior charac- 
ter can be ofany service, you are at liberty to use it as you think proper. 
Epwarp Hircacock, L.L.D. 

From the widely celebrated PROFESSOR SILLIMAN, M.D., L.L.D., Professor of 
Chemistry, Mineralogy, &«., Yale College, Member of the Lit. Hist. Med. Phil. and Scientific 
Societies of America and Europe. 

“Ta the Cherry Pectoral an admirable composition from some of the best articles in 
the M: Medica, acd a very effective remedy for the clase of diseases it is intended to 
” 


New Haven, Ct, Nov. 1, 1849. 


MAJOR PATTISON, President of the S.C. Senate, states he has used the Cherry Pec 
with wonderful success, to cure an inflammation of the lungs. 


From hysicians in Maine. 
apenas oy using Snel ADE 
. J.C. Ayer, Lowell—Dear Sir: I am now constantly using your rry m my 
mT An? it to any other medicine for pulmonary complsints. From observation 
of many severe pent, om eoovinend rT bi cure coughs, colds, and diseases of the lungs, 
it to d ce all other remedies. 
“Vinetiiy tosieneel its use in cases of consumption, and consider it much the best 
remedy known for ase. 
3 Respectfully yours, I. 8. Cusuman, M.D 
Prepared and scld by JAMES C. AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass., and sold by 
Druggists every where. jan 18 


NEW YORK CHURCH ORGAN MANUFACTORY, 
GEORGE JARDINE, 
548 PEARL STREET, NEAR BROADWAY. 











feb 15—ly 





PRICE OF COAL REDUCED. 


"THE UNDERSIGNED has reduced the price of all kinds of Coal. Consumers can be sup 
with the e, Furnace, Grate, or Stove sizes at short notice, by leaving their 

©rders at 95 Sixth Avenue or 402 Washington Street, ; 

CHARLES LOWTHER, 


After 1st of May, he can be found at 95 Sixth Avenue (opposite 8th Street,) and 131 Eleventh 
Street, near 6th Avenue. feb 1 





OHN W. 8. HOWS—PROFESSOR OF FLOCUTION IN COLUMBIA COL. 

lege, having witharawn from any connexion with Edituria) duties, is pow enabled to en- 
large his previously limited number of private Pupils. Professional stadents and others, 
desirous of acquiring a thoroughly natural and practical Elocutionary style, may be furn- 
ished with terms, &c,, by application to Prof. Hows, at his residence, No. 5 Cottage Place 
d door from B leecker Street, jan 18—2t 





RRESEECTFULLY info Se Pp 

rm their friends and the public, that they have removed from No 
Maiden Lane, to their New Establishment, 349 Bro dway, Leonard 
and have recently received a splendid variety of ee: _— 

GAS FIXTURES, 
French, English, and American, adapted to the various styles of Ancient and Modern Orna- 
ment, which will be put up in a superior and elegant manner, and warranted in every re- 
spect. Also, 
SILVER WARE, In all its branches, of rich and unique 


patterns. 
Mantel Clocks, Candelabras, Lanterns, Sheffield and Bi ham Plated Wares, Cut) 
apannery, Super’ Flower Vases, and Figures of Parian Martlene dec? 2a’ 


THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 





mong Paydetens qoseraity has drawn fromaneminent 4d very distix 

ber of the M Profession of this city the following testimonial 

tri ‘will not fall to convince the most inceduicen oy ta — 
rofessor o' 


D., P (Geology, kee 
the which you pre. 





bowels, producing 
&c., the ‘Seltzer Aperient’ in 
generally obnoxious to 








by JAMS ¥ TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 

2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 

rother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Cc m. Hendrickson, Savannah Sickles & 
throughout the United Staets, 








oe Bases, pootngend ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 
INGS recently arri 
Re cpeineret sac eenines tae we an owner? 
ngs bo 
and remains open at the two Toes over the hall ofthe Church of Dit Gay ese 


Spring and Prince streets, from 10 o'clock A.M. 
cents ; deason Tickets $0 cis; Catalogues 12 1-2cts. ae 








Cc ial Bank of Scotland, Clydesdale Banking C ,, 

Ayrshire Banking Company, Eastern Bank of Se: : 

The Subscriber will also receive money for the purpose of remitting the same to parties 
in any part of Great Britain and Ireland, without any extra charge. 

jan 11 C. E HABICHT, 94 Wall Street, New York 





WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 
LOOKING-GLASS WARE ROOMS AND ART REPOSITORY. 
English, French and German Engravings, Oil Paintings, &c. 
NO. 353 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

Megsrs. Williams & Stevens have pleasure in ing the letton of a ents 
in London and Paris, for a complete of req materials for the 1, the 
Amateur, and the Pupil, in all pee of the Arts. 

Their Stock already in store and coming to band by late arrivals, comprising a choice from 
the best makers in each department, selected in person specially, with the advice of the first 
Artists in each of those cities and bought on the most favourable terms, is ently recom- 
— of quality and price. 

ection of Studies ee A be chosen the latest and superior works of Calame 
" Hubert, Julien, Harding, Stanley, Bright, Ferogio, Coignet, Cc , and others 

Burnet, Fielding, Cawse, Barret, Miller, and others of the Authors on Art. From their mate- 
rials a very superior article of 
Canvass, both English and French, 

Oil Colors, in tubes, 
Powder “ 
Conte Crayons—black, white, and coloured 


—warranted genuine, 

Coloured Pastel Crayons, with the paper 
and canvass, 

‘Wood and China Seieten,, 

Hog Hair, Fitch, Sable, Camels’ Hair, and 

me rushes, . 

Painting Oils and Varnishes, 


‘ools, 
olds’ London and Bristol 
aver 
Whatman’s English and fine French Draw- 
ing Papers, 








Crayon Papers of all tints and several quali- 
ues, 
Cake and Moist colours, 

* sae S in boxes fitted for 
painting Flowers, Figures, and Land- 
bynes 

Mois* Colours in tubes, 


grotng ogee. 

g Blocks and Books for Oil and 
Water Colours, 

Ma! liematical Instruments, 

Bi onze Powders. 

‘Lable and other Easels, 

Sketching Boxes, Stools, Canes, Umbrellas, 
Folios, and Easels. 

Juvenile Coiours and Colour Boxes. 





Their present facilities enable them to import to order, any Work on Art, or any class of 
Art Manufactures, afforded by the European market. 
(#” The usual consideration afforded Teachersand Institutions. oct 12—3m 


NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 


HIS INSTITUTION combines a large and well selected Library, both for referenceand 
circulation, with commodious and comfortably furnished reading rooms, liberally sup- 
plied with Foreigu and American periodicals and newspapers. 
Members and Subscribers have the privilege of introducing strangers as readers to the 
ms. 





The Terms are $25 for an ray my and inheritable right or share, with an annual charge 
of $6, which may be commuted for $75, thus’reudering the share free. 


Temporary Subscription $10 per annum ; $6 for six months, and $4 for three months. 
N. B. A new catalogue has lately been published. oct 19 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $412,000. 
Lpowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 
“A Bavines Bank ror THE WIDOW AND THE OrnpPHan.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
. 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman, 
WEW YORK. 
Fan C. Tucker, 
Bache McEvers, , 
Henry Ludlum. 
Robert J. Dillon, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 
BALTIMORE, 
Samuel Hoffman, 


Henry Tiffan: 
Dr. J. H. McCallon. 


John J. Palmer, 
} == yo 
r arc. 
Samuel S. Howland, 
William Van Hook 
Aquila G. Stout, 


Jonathan Meredith 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, 
Donald Mcllv: 


Benjami 
Eiljah D. Brighaty 
William Elliott. ? = . 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Local Board. 


EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant, 


Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, nam: f agents, ° 
cal pom a meg and fee a of 1249, &c., can be had free of chores, on ieledann A 
and of Agen! 
pital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
t , a8 ways Assu cases of disputed claims 
[should any such arise} or otherwise. — 


Thirty days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


of . 
Partice hereafter assured | so effecta Policy which will entitle them at any time to a 
loan of one-half the amount note or deposit of 


George M. Thacher, | 
Israel Whitney, L 
lin Dexter, 





annual premiums paid by them, without 


policy. . 
Medical Examiners attend ony, one o'clock. P. M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Uffice 
to 


gencies, All communications to be.addressed 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 
jan5 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


TS COMPANY is prepared to grant yn fg on Lives, whether single or joint 


to sell Annuities,to pur and to ; 
Life is concerned. ” ° J transact all business in which the risk of 


Tables have been expressly calculated from the most accurate data; and the C i 


ofthe different Local Boards and 





NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION Co. 


T= UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton. com 
mander, andthe HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will leave New York, Havre 
and Southam® ton, for the year 1851, on the following days— 

Leave New York. Leave Havre. 
Franklin....Saturday...,...... Feb. 8%] #ranklin.,,, Wednesday 
Humboldt ches March 8 | Humboldt sae 
Franklin cece i Franklin eves 
Humboldt cece & | Humboldt cove 
Franklin 31 | Franklin © ee 
Humboldt 28 | Humbeldt 
Franklin 2 ranklin 

23 | Humboldt 


Humboldt 

Franklin 20 | Franklin 

Humboldt 18 | Humboldt 
¥ Franklin Dee. 
3 


SERBENE~,u0ckw 


Franklin 4 
Humboldt Dec. 


Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are 
not surpassed either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Their accommo- 
. — - peasen rs are Gt uo nae apeceres ki Ie ee ot 
toppin, at ampton both go and returning, erto passengers proceeding 

to London, advantages over any other line in the cunemy of both time and money. 

Price of from New York to Southampton or Havre. ........0000+-@19 

From Havre or Southampton to New York ..esecssseessecessececcevenseeshy 850 
No pas: secured until for. 
An erpertonced Surgeon Bh board. 
For freight or passage, apply to ° 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre, 


MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southampton 
ne 





Ts ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN, Capt. Sampson, will sail for Ber 
muda and St, Thomas on Saturday, 9th of April, 1851, precisely at 12 o’clock. 
She has excellent accommodations for passengers. 
Price of Passage to Bermuda....e.sssseeecsssecsseeees O35 
Do do St. Thomas...cecsoscseccsecesesses 70 
There is a regular Mail communication between Si. Thomas and all the West India 
Islands, Havana, Vera Cruz, Venezuela, &c. 
The MERLIN will take freight. Apply to 
dec 21 E, CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway. 


7E Sues Ane noeem epg on —y =~ MAIL fmm SHIPS between 
an i t; betw 
fax to land and receive Mails tnd Poceon gers. a —— 


Captains. 
» ——-—— ——— | Persia.....sccccssecececcccecs: ——mmee 
+» »A. Ryrie soseceseceeesG. M. E, Judkins 
.E. G. Lott | Niagara seesceseesd. Stone 
+eeee+N. Shannon | Canada,. .- Wm. Harrison 


— vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard bow—red on 


From 
Boston. .o+.+es0+e00. Wednesday.....++... March 12th, “ 
New York ° 
Boston.. 





Captains, 





P e in hrst cabin from New York or Boston to ' Becca siee 

Yaa insecond do do do ' pu eebereteret 
No second-cabin Passengers will be taken after the 1st May, until further notice. 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
Freigi « will be charged oy a beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
An exper‘enced surgeon on board. 

lewspapers must pass threugh the Post OrFice. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CURARD. J 
roadway. 
French, German, and other foreign goods, received and brought in common with B 
goods. Through bills of lading are given in Havre to New York. 


After the Ist of April next, the rate of freight by the above steamers from Liverpool will 
be materially reduced. 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
The ships comprising this line are the— 
PACIFIC. .cscccessccsesesensssescccessvescecesssesssns Capt, Nye, 
ARCTIC..cccccccssesseee socvsesecesssecccesssecsscvees. COpt, Luce, 
BALTIC... .. .cccessecccrcececcesccccecscosccssessacecessCapt, Comstock, 
ADRIATIC ......scccccceceecsececccccece seesssesceces. Capt, Grafton 
Speco clos, having been built by contract oupeeeay for Government service, every care 


has been taken in their construction, as also in Engines, to ensure stren th and speed 
and thelr eccommodations for p sengers are unequall d for lege or comfort. , 
ce of om New Yor verpool, $138. 
Rooms $35. From Liverpool to New York, £35. chasive use of extre cise 
An experieaced surgeon will be attached to each ship, 
No berth can be secured until paid for. 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 

From New York. 
Wednesday...March.. ..+5+. .5th, 1851 
Wedaesday...March 19h, “ 
Wednesday. .Aprii 
Wednesday... April. 








eee ones . 3 
soeee AUQUBE ...0006..20, Wednesday... July... sees Oth, 
-oeoe- August,.....,.-16th, Wednesday... July ...ss..0006-. 23d, 
veeeee August ++ -30th, w eel 
soos Sepiember... J3ih, Ww 
«os++-September., .2°th, 
a+eee. October ,.....11th, 
seeee-October ....,..25tb, 
-eeee. November .....8th, 
+eeee-November ....22d, 
+eeee. December .... 6th, 
December .... 20th, 


.«. September ,.....17 
«ee October..... int 
sees October ....4... 15th, 
++eeOctober,......-.29th, 
++ November .....,12th, 
-November ...... 26th, 
oes December ...... 15th, 
, 











For freight or passage, apply to 
*""" EDWARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. Y 
BROWN, SHii PLEY & GO. Liverpool. 
. G. . 13 King’s A 
or L. DRAPER, Jr.,8 Boulevard Moun See 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, § ie, 
¢lry. Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Ladin ; t ve een. 
thergot therein expre r y wes & are signed therefor, and the value 

After the firet of April next, the rate of freight by the ab: 
will be materially reduced. ’ ait. tet saa ne sivaaee civesboat 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS 
us aby mage ed of ie covaen m4 of pny between New York and Liverpool have 
arran or reailing from eac rt on the Ist, 11th, 16th 2 
the ships © succeed each other in the following ovaen, Vin » and 26th of every month, 
Ships. Captains From New York. 
Isaac Webb.oeeseeere 1 








From Liverpool. 





enabled, from its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest t ods in 
Canada, to offer terms of assurance much mors favourable than by bong pw A py eeeng 4 
tainable on investments by British Companies and their generally large expenditure can 


= any re to er | admit ois . 
n exact oO! u annual] 
mrad rte med tolerated ove ous ues g tmmagetio Peco eee 
no other Life Assurance Company can e at it invests all i ‘ 

and that it does not consequently contribute to the immense mm of pn which ie yearl 
sent out ofthe Province to pay British or Foreign Companies for that, in which {and this rd 
Se instance] neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring States can fairly offer 
com on. . 

To parties who may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue th 
their premiums, this Company will grant Policies payable at death fairty yopreceuianne 3 
the value of such mts as they may have made, and it further e es to purchase 
policies for an le consideration after five or more full premiums Seveheen paid 


Three-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly 
policy holders thus etared. 7 divided amongst the 
eT —-—eetameateatenes Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 
olicies. 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 
To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 
With participation Without participation of Profits 
Age. Annual | Hf Year! arterl] Age. Anoual 
zrenium. | Premtan Sremient ” 
a da [2 6. a d 2 
20 117 09 9 20 I 
2 22 11 2 2 1 
30 29 15 2 012 10 2 
35 216 18 ll ol 9 2 





Hf. Year) Quarter! 
Prete, Premium, 
s. d. 2s 4 
9 11 0 7 
0 3 07100 6 
6 4 ; 





Tabies i forms proposal, and ail otherinformation may be obtained at the Head 


Office and 
THOMAS M. SIMONS, 
$8 King Street. Hamiltcn. 9th April 1250. vp ane apie 





PACKETS FOR HAVRH. 


ECOND LINE.—The . 
a Untof each moathy as followece= "ys eeTe HArroon he 18 and NewYork on the 


8T. DENIS ~ 
Follansbee, master. 


ST. 
Everieigh, master. 


BALTIMORE, 
Conn, master. 


WHAM FELL, now, A eens oY 


lat February... -.-... 
let June iuie. ee 





May, 

Se 

They are all first class New York built vessel vided wii nm ssoanry. 

ew Yor 8, pro t 

comfort and convenience of gers and pal sh tev nd + poe poled hws 
trade. The price —_ $100 without wines or liquors. 

eae te willbe orwarded free YD és nee but those acmally 
neurred, BOYD& CKEN nts, 
aug 24 ‘a Walla 








Yorkshire..............Shearman... oe 
Garrick.......0+0005-++AGAMB...eeuees 26... 
Isaac Wright...........Furber......e0.Apr. 1... 
Waterloo coccckBOtUOPe.- cccccsccccedd 
Montezuma..... +eeeesDe Courcy 
Henry Clay...........Truman 
Columbia..............B yl... 
Underwriter......... ssesoseoeces oll snocsecedloose 
Manhattan..... pecoepe Hackstaff.......+.++.16 
Siddons......00eee00++HOWOS cecsccesseeeeQOrscccees 

-- Briggs.....+...-Feb 1... 

a sopeweers pond becocosshtipees eseell WB.cee  eWeevceee 

eee VeeresecesveelG.rccees ee Ss ceeeseeel6|..Apr }...-Aug)...D 

- . ~ anaatT pry 4 Mrsananowtngpe acta or ny ane rere sti | 
ese 6 are al.lof the largest class, and are c 
pee aed = a preg me oe pee {= ell thet can be deeea an ey ete | 
ince, and they are furn with every d best kind. 
taailty in the days of sailing will be siritl ‘adhered tor Moree - Puse- 
ice Of passage Lo Liverpool....se.sesccsecece 
bad bes to New York os 


Agents for ships West Point. Waterloo, Constellation. and Under. 
KERMIT & CAROW, N.Y sewer 
A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Rowcius, Siddous. Henry Clay, and Garrick, 
SPOFFORD, TILESTUN & GO., N. Y. 
Agents for ships a node SHIPLEY cy CO., Liverpoo 
entezum: » 
Isaac Webb, and New Vi rk ee right, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidel'a, 
Goo . or C. H. MARSHAL 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpon’ © 0O-N- ¥. 


LONDON LINE OP PACKETS. 


v. : Apr. 6 Aug. 16..Dec, 16 


11... ..008 
woleiMosracstee Leth 








which will suc 
from New 
Portsmouth 


Days of Sailing from 


5 mes Jan. aijjene 23, Get. a Feb. 28 
June 8: Oct, & Feb. en 28, sae mya 
; July A Nov. 8, March: bad 28, we y Ans ‘ B 
Queen, new, Griswold Aug.8, Dec. 8, April @ Pt oe ™ 25° Mey 28 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, ic 24, “ 24, “ 2atOet. 13) Feb.13) June 13 
wre cars Wb ae Se al Wa Shr kee ete ac 


The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be seopendiate ter loners 
parcels, or packages, sent by them, warren Bills of Lading are signed 
i OHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. Y. 
and to BARING, BROTHERS, & CO, Lendov. 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY STKEET, rn 








